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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





SUPPLEMENTARY and explanatory statements have followed in 

uel to the usual Indian mails, For a certain order has been 
now established, and we first have the very incorrect electric 
telegraph—then a more correct version by the same channel— 
then the rapid mail by way of Marseilles—then a heap of jour- 
nals and private letters filling up the heads—next a crop of ru- 
mours, supposititious, inferential, or fabricated—lastly the nega- 
tive corrections. This week we are in the later stages of the 
series, and the subject of most dispute is the actual position of 
General Havelock. According to the official representations, the 
turn of events with him had been decidedly more favourable 
than it was represented to be in the telegraphic accounts. After 
crossing the river and making head aguinst the insurgents to- 
wards Oude, he Aad returned; but it was chiefly to strengthen 
himself with guns and reinforcements, anil to relieve his ranks 
of their sick. There had been subsequent reports, that after 
resuming his march he had retreated a second time; but it ap- 
pears on the face of all accounts that these reports cannot have 
any foundation in actual intelligence. The authentic despatches 
come down to the 3d of August; after that date the wisest of 
us in this country can know nothing beyond the semi-oflicial 
statement of a belief, that, acting upon his known arrangements, 
General Havelock, reinforced as we have said, resumed his march 
on the 4th of August. 

One document, the authenticity of which cannot in any way 
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be doubted, is a petition from ‘ the undersigned British inhabi- 
tants of Calcutta to the Lords and Commons of Great Britain and 
Ireland in Parliament assembled ” ; making complaint of the actual 
state of India, which might have been prevented if the Govern- 
ment had proceeded upon the information that was actually before 
it ; denouncing the law which destroyed the liberty of the press ; 
declaring the petitioners bitterly aggrieved by the attempted im- 
position of the Black Act ; describing the whole trade of the 
Presidency as suffering, while many branches are entirely ruined ; 
anticipating famine with all its Indian horrors ; foreseeing finan- 
cial difficulty ; and ascribing all to the system of government 
under the East India Company. In this petition, ‘‘ the under- | 
signed British inhabitants of Calcutta” mingle British grievances | 
with Native hostility. There is a wide hiatus between the great 
calamity under which the Bengal Presidency labours and the | 
proposed remedy—direct government by the Queen in a constitu- 
tional manner. ‘ Prevention is better than cure,” but we could | 
not trust the skill of the physician who should prescribe simply 
a temperate diet for a patient in the delirium of an acute fever. 
No doubt, the petitioners represent a section of the British com- 
munity at Caleutta—that section which expresses with the live- 
liest animation the general feeling of dissatisfaction ; and it is 
probable that the form of petition is chosen as the best means of 
bringing to public attention those grievances which under the | 
Licensing Act the Indian press is now forbidden to handle. 

_ Another document, of not quite such known authenticity, is a 
circular which Nena Sahib is said to have posted up in Cawnpore, 
describing the insurrection against the enforced conversion of 
India by Great Britain as entirely successful ; recounting how 
the Queen of this country had raised the great “ army of Lon- 
don” to pass across Egypt against the Indian insurgents, and 
how, under an order from the Sultan, the King of Egypt, mus- | 

(Laresr Eprrion. ] 


| giments ordered to be raised. 


| of the forty-two troops sent out to India. 


UnsTamMPpEp 8d, 
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tering a great army on his own side, had completely destroyed 


the army of London; whereat the Governor-General of India 
beat his head, 

The lie has been given to Mussulman devices of this kind, by 
the contribution which the Sultan has made towards the fund for 
the relief of the sufferers in India, He has given the same sum 
as the Queen of England and the Emperor of the French,—a 


| tangible proof for the Mussulmans that the head of their church 


does not approve of the mutiny. The liberalism of the Porte, 
however, has to pass through a thick filter of orthodoxy and 
evangelical Mahometanism in Central Asia before it can reach the 
India Mussulmans ; and it is probable, too, that the Nena Sahibs 
of Hindostan are much better able to circulate their lies, than the 
British to diffuse the useful information respecting the Sultan’s 
gift of a thousand pounds to the injured Christians, 





How is the business of military recruitment getting on ? What 
progress has been made in supplying that vacuum at home which 
has been caused by the despatch of considerable reinforcements 
to India? The subject naturally excites public interest, and 
some contribution towards an answer has been furnished in the 
Globe. The writer adumbrates various proceedings as justifying 
the hope that ‘‘ the energy and large views which have inspired 
the work of the recess will enable Ministers to regard with 
equanimity the criticism of the session.” We look, then, into 
this revelation in order to discover what has actually been done, 
and what is contemplated. The Ministerial organ states that 
the recruiting for the Army has been for some weeks going on 
very satisfactorily on the whole; yet in detail, we gather, the 
result is somewhat short of satisfaction, For the Artillery we 
are now getting about 700 a month; but, though large numbers 
are coming in for the Line, cavalry and infantry, the supply is 
not equal to the demand. The plan of collecting recruits by 
offering a commission to young gentlemen bringing a hundred 
men has not been abandoned; on the contrary, a good many 
young men are now engaged in the work, and there are other 
applicants for the opportunity. But not one of those amateur 
recruiting-oflicers has reported his contingent to have been col- 
Meanwhile, another experiment is to be tried, with 
greater confidence in its success. Any officer ‘‘ who has held the 
rank of field-officer, substantive Major at the least, in her Ma- 
jesty’s service,” and who can now raise a thousand men, will be 
appointed to the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel, with the power of 
nominating the ten Ensigns of his corps for the approval of the 
Commander-in-chief. And a hope appears to be entertained 
that this project may be successful in completing the eleven re- 
There must also be a substantial 
addition to our force of cavalry, and it is anticipated that two 
troops of one hundred men each will be added to twelve regi- 
ments; giving twenty-four additional troops of cavalry in place 
It is presumed that 
more regiments will be raised, including the revived Fifth Royal 
Irish Dragoons, formerly disbanded for disaffection, but now to 


| be reembodied in the persons of the stout Imperial Irish Con- 


stabulary. 

These are the plans that seem to be already either at work or 
about to be worked ; with a hint that when all is done, “ we 
may pause a little to see if more be necessary.” There is also 
something like a hint that suggestions for volunteer corps are 
not acceptable, with a marked silence on the subject of the pur- 


| chase system. 





The Imperial movements on the Continent continue to pique 
the quidnuncs with their apparent caprice. Nothing is done 
exactly as it was originally planned; but continual change is 
introduced, as if the simple greeting of two illustrious persons 
were a matter of gigantic physical and moral difficulty. Re- 
cent programmes represented the two Emperors of France and 
Russia as meeting at Stuttgard without their Empresses. 
France was then to proceed to Darmstadt in order to kiss the 
hands of the Czarina, and Russia was afterwards to wander as far 
as Paris in order to kiss the hands of the Empress; the neces- 
sary round of compliments being exchanged without alarming 
any kind of jealousies. But a later “latest” announces the un- 
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rehearsed arrival of the Czarina at Stuttgard. Compliment, says 
the master of the ceremonies with a solemn aspeet caleulated to 
discredit his own assurance, will constitute the whole business 
of the meeting; nothing political will be done. This in- 
sinuation is the exact opposite of the general belief; which 
is, that the affairs of Europe will be arranged, or at least 
that such ‘ understandings” will be completed between the 
several Emperors—for even Austria is in some circuitous way to 
be included—that, with or without a formal congress, the ar- 
rangements of Europe can be brought up to date with a consider- 
able improvement. Since the settlement of Europe in 1815— 
indeed, since the last conference in 1856—affairs have materially 
changed. ‘The latest fact is, that the Danubian Principalities 
now both present a decided majority in favour of union ; while 
their rivals in European interest, the German Duchies annexed to 
Denmark, Holstein and Lauenburg, have assumed an appearance 
of marked hostility to the Scandinavian monarchy, and remind all 
who are anxious for peace in the North-west as well as the 
South-east, that there is a little affair to be arranged between 
Denmark on the one side and Prussia and Russia on the other— 
an affair not completely within the jurisdiction of the Frankfort 
Diet. 

While these speculations are carried on, Belgium is enjoying 
her annual fétes to commemorate her national independence ; 
Holland is reporting her customary tranquillity; Sweden is 
quietly arranging a regency ; and a certain absence of events even 
in the more disturbed parts of Europe implies something like 
abatement of political fevers. It is just at this season that the 
Brussels paper Ze Nord, the Russian cosmopolitan organ, issues 
& programme announcing fresh fraternizings not only between 
Governments but between “ nationalities”? whose rivalries have 
hitherto been disastrous, with a “ solidarity between governments 
and peoples” in a practical but not theoretical ‘ progress.” 
All this is very oracular, and rather invites the suggestion of 
the Zimes, that Napoleon the Third might improve “ the jubilee 
of Tilsit” if he were to promote a general disbanding of levies, 
which answer no good purpose, and impose a great deal of ex- 
pense upon the governments and states of Europe. The sugges- 
tion is marked by common sense ; but perhaps England is not 
the power in Europe which would be thought to press it just at 
this moment in the most disinterested manner. 


Letters from Tunis confirm the report that the Bey has actually 
conceded a “ constitution” to his country. ‘This Magna Charta 
comprises eleven ‘* points’; involving equality of all classes 
before the law in respect of rights and taxation, non-Mussulman 
assessors in criminal tribunals, religious liberty, and free trade. 
The concession is said to have been made on representations to 
the Bey, that an oppressive rule would ultimately drive Tunis 
into the same decline with Turkey and Algiers. The Tunisian 
Government has long been liberally inclined; but two painful 


must it be for Liberty to maintain an independent existence on a 
patch of territory divided from a barbarous continent by no firm 
natural boundaries ; and how diflicult it must be for the Asiatics 
in Africa to work a “ constitution” of any kind, even if it were 
of the best London manufacture ! 








the Mrtragalis, 


At the Court of Common Council on Thursday, the prominent business 














was the vote of 500/. as the Corporation subscription to the India Relief | 


Fund. 

A report was received from a Committee appointed to consider a ques- 
tion from the Metropolitan Board of Works, asking whether the Cor- 
poration would coéperate with the Board in purchasing the interest of 
the proprietors in Southwark Bridge, in order that the bridge might be 
thrown open to the public toll-free. The Committee cannot recommend 
the Court to contribute any portion of the sum required. 


The London Committee for the collection of moneys in aid of the In- 
dian sufferers has divided itself into sub-committees to carry out a scheme 
for the distribution of the fund. 

One important addition to the list of subscribers was made this week. 
The Ambassador of the Sultan, on behalf of his master, has forwarded 
1000/7. to the Lord Mayor. Thus, like Holkar the Mahratta, the head of 
the Mahomedan faith has shown that he does not regard the murder of 
women and children as part of any religion. 

At a meeting held in Islington to promote the subscription for the In- 
dian victims, the Reverend Daniel Wilson, the chairman, read the fol- 
Pg | passage from a letter written by the Bishop of Calcutta on the 
10th August. 

* At six p.m. on Saturday, who should arrive but Lord Elgin hastening 
back from China, bringing with him 1500 troops. His very presence wil 
inspire confidence. Things are at the lowest, the very lowest point. Two 
thousand rebels between General Havelock and Lucknow, which place no- 
thing can save but 5000 British troops. Agra shut up in the fort, with the 
whole city in the murderers’ possession. Delhi unrelieved on the ninety- 
first day. General Wilson says he cannot assault it without the desperate 
loss of 10,000 men at the least. Calcutta itself in danger ; nothing but 3000 
British troo;s can save it. Three thousand Christians have already perished 
since May the 10th—men’s hearts are everywhere failing them for fear.’’ 








A Quarterly General Court of the East India Company was held at the 
India House on Wednesday ; Mr. Mangles in the chair. In reply to in. 
quiries, the Chairman said that the Directors had not determined yet 
whether they should subscribe to the Indian Relief Fund. The Court 
had instructed the Indian Government not to allow any to perish from 
want, and to grant unto the widows and orphans of officers killed in the 
mutiny the same compassionate allowance as if those officers had been 
killed in battle. Whether the East India Government were bound to 
make good all the losses sustained in the outbreak, is a question which 
must be referred to the law of nations. Mr. Jones moved a resolution, 
stating that itis expedient that deputies from India should be maintained 
at the public expense, “to inform the proprictors as to the complaints and 
wishes of the people of India.” As there was not a quorum present, 
Mr. Jones was requested not to persist ; but he threatened to stop all busi- 
ness at future meetings unless he were allowed to proceed. In the midst 
of an attack on the policy of annexation, and an attempt to show that 
Nena Sahib had been unjustly treated, the Court was counted out. 


A piece of plate, value five hundred guineas, purchased by the guinea 
subscriptions of agricultural admirers of Mr. Mechi of Tiptree Hall, was 
presented to that gentleman at a dinner at the London Tavern on 
Tuesday. 





In the Court of Bankruptcy, on Wednesday, the last examination of the 
Directors of the Royal British Bank was adjourned for two months, to allow 
time for an examination of the balance-sheets filed by them. Mr. Linklater 
stated that he hoped a compromise beneficial to both creditors and share- 
holders would be effected under the act of Parliament recently passed, 


At the Central Criminal Court, last week, John Greer and George Oliver, 
mates of the Dominion, were tried on separate charges of assaulting two 
Lasears who formed part of the crew. Atter a long consultation, the Jury 
in Oliver’s case returned a verdict of ‘ Not guilty”’; the Jury in Greer’s 
case could not agree, and they were locked up for the night : next morning, 
one of their number still holding out for a conviction, they were discharged, 
Refreshments were allowed to the Jury who had to pass so uncomfortable a 
night. Greer was liberated on bail. 

The trial of Antonio de Salvi for the murder of Mr. Robertson, which was 
to have taken place at the recent sitting of the Central Criminal Court, has 
been postponed, in consequence of the prisoner’s counsel having put ina 
plea of * autrefois acquit.’ 


The Thames Police Magistrate has remanded Joseph di Rosario, a young 
Italian seaman, on a charge of murdering George de Matras, a Greek. 
There was a quarrel, apparently about a girl ; the Italian challenged the 
Greek to “‘ fight English’’--that is, with the fists ; but while the two were 
engaged in an encounter of this nature, the villanous Italian drew outa 
sailor's knife and repeatedly stabbed his unsuspecting opponent. 

A robbery in quite a novel style has been committed on the North London 

tailway. A fellow, well dressed, got into a first-class carriage at Fenchurch 
Street in the evening ; when the train had passed the Victoria Park, he kicked 
a gentleman, Mr. Slie, on the leg, seized his watch-chain, threw open the 
door, and attempted to leap out; the chain was strong, and for a moment 
resisted the strain, so that the robber was struck against the exterior of the 
carriage ; when the chain snapped he fell on to the railway, and appears to 
have rolled down the embankment into the adjacent canal ; he was seriously 
hurt, but he managed to carry off Mr. Slie’s watch. The caitiff soon after- 
wards was met by two persons, and to account for the condition he was in, 
he said a thief had robbed him and forced him into the canal! 

For two years, Mr. Fenning, a dealer in boots and shoes in Cheapside, 
has suffered largely from thieves ; last year he lost 500 pairs of boots and 
shoes. Mr. Fenning occupies the lower part of the house ; the rooms above 
are rented by Mr. Caulker, a printer, On Sunday last, a compositor went 
with a friend to feed two dogs kept to defend the printing-office ; they found 
the place strewed with boots and shoes, and a hole made in the flooring by 


. . ‘ . “ats | which access had been got to Mr. Fenning’s warehouse. Sinclair and Smit 
clouds of doubt hang over this dawn of promise,—how difficult | pe eee en amplow “4 ? 


two journeymen employed by Mr. Caulker, were found concealed in a closet. 
Alderman Carden has committed them, 

Mr. Jardine, the Bow Street Magistrate, has dismissed the charge of con- 
spiring to defraud brought against Mr. Smart, a picture-dealer—he did not 
see anything in Mr. Smart’s conduct inconsistent with perfect honesty ; but 
he has committed Closs on a charge of obtaining 120/. from Mr. Fitzpatrick 
by pretending to sell hima Linnell, when the painting was only a copy. 
Bail accepted. 

The first operation under Lord Campbell’s Act was successfully carried 
through on Tuesday. A number of warrants having been obtained, Holy- 
well Street was invested by a large body of police, and a number of houses 
were searched ; the result was a seizure of a large quantity of infamous 
books, prints, stereotype plates, &e. The Bow Street Magistrate subse- 
quently granted summonses against the occupiers of the houses. 


A notable boat-race came off on Monday—a match for 200/. between Ro- 
bert Chambers of Neweastle and Alfred Ralph of Wandsworth. The dis- 
tance was from Putney to Mortlake. At first Ralph, by greatly exerting 
himself, got a slight advantage; but he could not maintain his efforts, 
while Chambers, with “steady, long, machinelike strokes,’’ gradually drew 
ahead of his opponent, and eventually won the race with great ease. 





Provincial. 

It is stated that the Queen and the Prince Consort will be present at 
the closing of the Manchester Exhibition on the 15th October, and that 
they will proceed on the same evening from Manchester to Wentworth 
House, on a visit to Earl Fitzwilliam. 

Many meetings in aid of the India Relief Fund have been held in the 
provincial towns this week, and handsome additions have been made to 
the subscription-list, 

Manchester, at a meeting held on Thursday, headed its subscription- 
list by the sum of 3560., made up chiefly of large donations from the 
chief manufacturing firms, 


The annual conference of the Northern Association of Mechanics’ In- 
stitutes was held at Gateshead on Wednesday. Mr. Hutt took the chair, 
and Mr. Headlam and Mr. Ingham supported him. There are sixty 
institutes in union in the North. A project is under consideration for 
forming a University where young men may be examined for honours, 
whether they have received an education at the established universities 
or not, 
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North Shields has endured the injustice of having to pay income-tax 
twice over, to make good the defaleations of a collector. : The furniture 
of the baths and wash-houses belonging to the Corporation was seized 
and sold to pay the tax; public feeling ran high, and the sale was : 
farce ; tables and other articles were knocked down at @ penny each, and 
property worth 100/. realized for the Crown 1/, 0s, 8d. 

There is a prospect of the long-projected and partially-constructed 
Clifton suspension-bridge being at length completed ; Colonel Serrell, an 
American engineer, and Messrs. Ashmead, of Bristol, having revived the 


scheme. 


At the Leeds Court House, on Saturday, a photographie artist, named 
Amos Lambert, came up to receive judgment for practising his calling as an 
artist on the Sabbath-day. It was contended for the defence, that a photo- 
graphist was not an * artificer”” within the meauing of the act of Parlia- 
ment. The Leeds Magistrates took the opinion of Mr. Thomas Flower Ellis, 
Recorder of Leeds, on this point ; and that gentleman, in the course of a 
lengthy opinion, stated that his view was that the case was within the 
meaning of the statute 9th Charles II. c. 7, which enacts, “ that no trades- 
man, artificer, workman, labourer, or any other person whatsoever, shall 
follow any worldly labour, business, or work of their ordinary calling on 
the Sabbath.” The Court decided, upon this opinion, that Lambert had 
broken the act referred to, and fined him 5s. including costs.— Wancheste 


Examiner. 


The inquest on the young woman found dead near Clifton terminated 
with a verdict of ‘‘ Wilful murder against some person or persons un- 
known.” A Government reward of 100/. has been offered for the conviction 
of the assassin. 

Subsequently to the inquest, the deceased was identified—“ C. P.”’ turns 
out to have been Charlotte Pugsley. She had lived as servant in many 
families in Somersetshire ; she was last employed as cook by the Reverend 
G. Bythesea, at Freshford ; and another servant in the family has recognized 
the unfortunate woman’s clothing. It appears that she left her situation on 
Wednesday the 9th instant, with a man named Beale, a gentleman’s servant 
at Northampton, who had proposed to marry her. She took with her a num- 
ber of boxes and 7/. in money. The police immediately began a search for 
Beale, and arrested him at Daventry on Thursday. 

A little boy has been murdered in Nottingham Forest, apparently for his 
boots. He undertook to guide a man to Basford for ten shillings. His body 
was found in the forest. The wretch who pretended to hire him as a guid 
appears to have first strangled him and then made off with the poor little 
fellow’s boots. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, agent of the Stamford, Spalding, and Boston Bank 
at Wainfleet, has been committed on a charge of embezzling 3000/., the pro- 
perty of the company. 

William Howe, servant to the Reverend Blackstone Williams, Rector of 
Bradford Peverell, near Dorchester, has set fire to his master’s house while 
the family were sleeping in it, and then killed himself. A female servant 
smelt smoke about six o'clock in the morning, and she aroused her master 
the house was on fire in the lower part, but the flames were extinguished. 
Howe was found in his room, lying on the floor, having discharged a gun 
into his body ; he was alive, but soon after he effectually destroyed himself 
with a razor. 
tions to fire the house. His conduct is inexplicable. The Coroner's Jury 
pronounced a verdict of “ Felo de se.”’ 

Isaac Ransbury, an astrologer, ‘* planet ruler, and foreteller of future des- 
tiny,” curer of diseases by herbs, at ** charges very low,” has been sent to 
rison for three months with hard labour, by the Liverpool Magistrates 
he offences which brought him within their reach were the obtaining of 
money from a man and a woman on the pretence of telling their fortunes. 


One of the most startling railway accidents on record occurred on the 
Great Northern about noon on Thursday. The following narrative is 
slightly abridged from a larger report. As the express-train from Man- 
chester to London was running over the viaduct which crosses the Newark 
and Tuxford road, ‘‘ something gave way—it is supposed an axle ; the engine 
became detached from the carriages and bounded forward, while the vehi- 
cles separated into two divisions. The first heeled over the embankment on 
the South side of the viaduct, while the hinder portion of the train, after 
striking against the buttress of the bridge on the North side and breaking 
off the stone cap and upper brickwork, fell down with a tremendous crash on 
to the turnpike-road below. ‘The first two vehicles made a complete somer- 
sault, and alighted with the right side up in a cottager’s garden. One or 
two of the passengers were much injured, but the majority escaped, and the 
carriages were very little damaged. The other three vehicles, including the 
break-van, were literally smashed to pieces, all the upper timbers being 
entirely stripped off the platforms, while the break-van had fallen upside 
down, and the wood-work was crushed almost flat on the ground... . . 
Four of the passengers were taken out the débris quite dead ; three others 
were so seriously wounded as to be scarcely fit to be removed, and all the 
rest of the unfortunate travellers in this section of the train were more or 
less severely injured. The dead bodies, and one or two of the worst sufferers 
surviving, were removed to the Newcastle Arms, Tuxford; the remainder 
of the patients were taken to Retford. The following is a list of the 
casualties. Killed—The Honourable W. M. Windsor Clive, brother to the 
Honourable Robert Clive M.P., who was also in the train; Miss Letitia 
Paget, Gorton Lodge, Garston, Liverpool; Mrs. Heaton, Queen Square, 
Lancaster ; Mrs. Pitman, wife of one of the Great Northern Railway Com- 

ny’s ofticers, who sat next to her when in the train. Wounded—Captain 

arshall, one eye knocked out, his wife and child escaped with bruises; Mr, 
John Dansfield, hatter, Waterhead Mill, near Oldham, one of the Town- 
Council of that borough, fractured ribs and internal injuries—bad case ; 
John Jackson Bourn, near Cambridge, compound fracture of right arm, in- 
ternal injuries, not expected to recover ; William Dyson, the guard of the 
train, fractured skull, internal injuries, not expected to recover; Mr. 
Sworder, Hertford, fracture of ankle.” Many other passengers were less 
severely wounded. ‘‘ The officials of the line, acting under Mr. Leith, 
superintendent, were incessant in their exertions to mitigate the sufferings 
of the passengers; the line, which was broken up for a distance of about 
fifty yards, was repaired within four hours after the accident, by a staff of 
men under Mr. Sturrock.” . 

By the upsetting of a sailing-boat in the Ribble, off Lytham, five la- 
bouring men have been drowned. 

A large portion of a cotton-mill belonging to Messrs. Hopwood and Son 
at Blackburn has been destroyed by fire: the damage is estimated at 
10,000/., covered by insurances. The fire is thought to have been wilfully 


An engineer and two other men in the mill of Messrs. Johnson and Co., 
at Manchester, have been killed by the explosion of a boiler. A feed-valve 
had got out of order; the boiler had become red-hot, and then water had 
suddenly entered from other boilers : the red-hot boiler was torn to pieces. 
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Howe seems to have been engaged all night making prepara- | 


| have beef every day of their lives if they liked’ ; 


| about Africa, they imagine that all the Africans are like the s; 
| have in front of the tobacconists’ shops. 
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For the third time within a short period the fatal explosion of a steam 
threshing-machine is recorded; on this occasion at Metham, near Howden, 
The engineer was killed, and three other men were badly hurt; a number 
of stacks were set on fire by the burning coals, 

Two men have been killed by the explosion of a boiler at Trindon Grange 
Colliery, Durham. 

Mrs. Wood, of Cannock in Staffordshire, has been saved from death from 
loss of blood by the transfusion of seventeen ounces of blood from her hus- 
band’s arm to hers: she is recovering. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Queen's residence at Balmoral passes with the usual woeventful 
activity. One day her Majesty drove to the Sheil of Alt na Guissach ; 
and, being joined by the Prince Consort, who had been decr-stalking, 
remained there until the next day. On the 18th the Queen gave a ball 
in the new apartment provided for dancing entertainments. In the same 
room on Wednesday there was a different scene: her Majesty gave a 
ball to the tenants, servants, gamekeepers of the Balmoral and Aber- 
geldie estates, with their wives and daughters ; and, accompanied by the 
Prince Consort and the Royal children, she honoured the festivity by 
her presence for nearly two hours, Besides her visit to Alt na Guissach, 
she has been to the Loch Cullater, and Loch Bualg. The Prince Con- 
sort has been assiduously engaged in pursuing the deer. 

Among the guests of her Majesty at Balmoral, have been the Duchess 
of Kent, the Duchess of Gordon, the Earl of Aberdeen, and the Honour- 
able Mrs, A. Gordon, 











Edinburgh has contributed a contingent to the Indian Relief Fund. 
At a meeting held on Monday morning in the Council-chamber, the 
Lord Provost in the chair, nearly 1500/, was subscribed on (he spot. 
In the course of the speaking, Colonel Geddes, formerly of the Bengal 


Artillery, now of the Edinburgh Militia, spoke up for his late comrades. 

He said he had been a regimental officer in Bengal for thirty-four years, 
and though it was his good fortune always to be with an European regiment, 
still he had seen the Native army under every circumstance of \ ire and 


military service ; and he maintained fearlessly, notwithstandin ll that 
has been said to the contrary, that the otticers of the Native branch did as 
fairly, honestly, and perseveringly support the discipline of the army, as 
did the officers of any army he ever came across He denie! that the 


causes of this mutiny were in any way attributable to them. ‘lhere ma 
have been less ** pipe-clay”’ in the Bengal service than elsewhere, but al 
the essential pring iple s of dis ipling have been as well maintai by the 
officers of that army as by the officers of any other. They mus! look back 
to the source of these calamities for thirty years or so, and to + records 


of the administration of Lord William Bentinck. One of his acts in 1828 
or 1829 was to abolish corporal punishment among the Natives, while it 


was retained among the Europeans, on the ground of the superior docility, 
trustworthiness, and fidelity of the Native soldiers, and in order to get 
high-caste men to enter the service, who would not submit to risk of 
degradation by the lash. While his old friends and comrades lave been 


thus assailed as causing the mutiny by their laxity of discipline, he could 
not but stand up in their defence. It is not lax discipline, but bad 
government that should be blamed. 

lof Glas- 
2) ibscribed 


On Wednesday a mecting was held in the Merchants’ Hy 
gow, the Lord Provost in the cha 
on the spot, ** as a commencement, 





Che sum of 5000/7, was 





The freedom of Edinburgh has been conferred on Dr, Livingstone by 
the Town-Council of that city. The ceremony took place on Monday, 
at a public meeting held in the Queen Street Hall. The Lord Provost 
presented the burgess-ticket to the African traveller ; and he in return 
made a pleasant speech about Africa, its people, products, soil, climate, 
and prospects. Some passages may amuse our readers 

“The Africans look upon us White people as only another tribe of men; 
and when I attempt to tell what their numbers may be, they put to me the 
question, ‘ Are they as many as a cloud of locusts?’ If T say yes, they 
ask further whether, if each of the White people were to take a locust into 
his hand, they would finish the whole cloud, Of course I say I think the 
would. Then they will add, * Your Queen must be very rich indeed, 
when she has so many people.’ ‘Oh yes,’ Treply, ‘she is exceedingly 
rich’ ; and I am asked, * Has she many cows ?’—a question I really could 
never answer; and then when I mention the fact that I have never seen 
the Queen, they say, * What sort of people must you be never to have seen 
your chief?’ A great many other questions show the same kind of ig- 
norance respecting us. Many European gentlemen have gone to that eoun- 
try to hunt; but, as the Africans have no idea of sport, they wonder to 
see gentlemen working so hard for a little dry Antelope meat, and they 
put the question tome, ‘ Have your friends no meat at home?’ Not wish- 
ing my friends to appear in such a light, I say, ‘ These gentlemen could 
i but they 1 ply to me, 
. When English people think 
imens we 
This is not the case at all. That 


‘Aha, you know better.” (Langhter.) 


| is the real Negro type that is only to be found in the lowest part of the 


population. The people generally are not altogether black. Many of them 
are of olive colour, or of the colour of cotfee and milk, and usually the 
higher grades of society are of this lighter colour. 1 imagine that the type 
we see on the eminent Egyptian monuments is more near the type of the 
central population than the tobacco-shop variety. . . . . When | was lately 
with the Bakwain tribe, I found that when any English gentleman came 
to that part of the country he always paid his way honourably ; and such 
was the confidence this honesty inspired that the natives would go with them 
five hundred miles, all the way to Graham's Town, simply on the promise 
of a small payment when there. They would also go with them to the 
North and Pont with them for months together, serving them faithfully 
all the time, and trusting te their honour as Englishmen. They would not 
have trusted a Boer or any other tribe but the English. I could appeal to 
English gentlemen who have visited that country, that when th y wanted 
two guides their only difficulty was lest four should go with them.’ 


Sheriff Urquhart, presiding over the Registration Court at Stranraer 
last week, struck off the list of electors the names of no fewer than a 
hundred and twenty pretended owners of property—in other words, 
“faggot voters”—placed thereon by the agent of Lord Stair. The 
proof that their qualification was “nominal and fictitious” was direct 
and conclusive. 


An addition of a third of a mile has been made to the South (Quay wall 
at Glasgow, making the quay upwards of a mile in length. This im- 
portant addition to the harbour accommodation has cost the Clyde Trust 


' 60,0002, 
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The wet weather having ceased, and a drying wind and warm days 
having succeeded, great activity has been displayed in getting in the 
harvest ; the husbandmen having laboured even at night by the light of 
lanterns. 


IRELAND. 

Belfast is now occupied by portions of four or five regiments of foot 
and horse mustering 2000 men, in addition to a force of constables. The 
Reverend Mr. Hanna has essayed once more to raise the spirit of turbu- 
lence. On Sunday last he twice began to preach, and twice the police, 
acting under magisterial orders, quietly swept away his congregation. 
He next attempted to make a political speech on the rights of the people 
and the duties of magistrates ; but the same specific was applied, and, at 
the bidding of a solid body of constables, Mr. Hanna’s hearers melted 
away. There was no rioting ; but there was firing in some parts of the 
town ; it was the Gun Clubs “ practising by moonlight.” 

The “ proclamation” issued by the Lord-Liecutenant appears to have 
contained an official blunder. The Northern Whig says— 

‘¢ Government was under the impression that it had ‘ proclaimed’ Belfast. 
This turns out to be acomplete mistake. The proclamation mentions Shank- 
kill and Ballymacarrett. The Lord-Lieutenant declares that ‘the Peace 
Preservation Act shall apply to, and be in force in, and for the parish of 
Shankhill, in the barony of Upper Belfast and county of Antrim, and the 
townland of Ballymacarrett, in the barony of Lower Castlereagh, in the 
county of Down.’ That is all; within those districts arms must be given 
up, &ce. But the borough of Belfast, in its extended boundary, includes 
another townland in Down—viz. Ballynafeigh. Thus, persons indisposed 
to give up arms have only to place their guns or other murderous weapons 
with friends in Ballynafeigh, to be safe from all penalties, and yet to hold 
the means of riot at their disposal. Well, is Ballynafeigh to become a 
magazine, or wil! the Lord-Lieutenant amend his proclamation? It is easy 
to understand how the blunder arose—the Lord-Lieutenant’s lawyers looked 
to the old boundary, and forgot the new arrangements of 1853. Such an 
incident indicates the way business is done in that masterly institution.’’ 

The Commission of Inquiry continues its sittings. The evidence is not 
taken on oath. It consists of a multitude of minute details, no doubt es- 
sential to the inquiry, but of no gencral interest. The most remarkable 
incident of the week is the committal of three of the local police-force for 
heading a mob in stone-throwing ! 


The inhabitants of Carrick-on-Suir have formed a committee for the 
purpose of raising subscriptions to pay the expense of detecting the 
author or authors of the bloodthirsty placards calling upon the Irish 
people to rise and imitate the Sepoys. 


The Limerick Militiamen quarrelled with the Constabulary at Limerick 
on Saturday and Sunday, and threw the town into confusion by their riot- 
ous proceedings. 


Foreign aut Colonial. 


Franre.—The Emperor left the Camp at Chalons on Wednesday, for 
Stuttgardt. On his way he halted at Luneville, to review the cavalry 
there. He was to reach Stuttgardt yesterday, and there find the Empe- 
ror Alexander. The programme of the Imperial interview is sketched 
by the Nord— 

On the day of his arrival the Emperor Napoleon will dine with the 
King. The Emperor Alexander will dine on the same day at the villa with 
the Princess Royal. The Princess will give afterwards a soirée to a very 
small select company, at which the first meeting between the two Emperors 
is to take place, The only persons who are to be present at this interview 
will be the King of Wurtemberg and the Princess. At the same time, 
Baron de Hugel, the Minister of Foreign Affairs of Wurtemberg, will give 
a soirée, which will be attended by Count Walewski, Prince Gortschakoff, 
the principal ier a of the Wurtemberg Government, the members of 
the corps diplomatique, and the persons composing the suite of the two 
Emperors.” 

On the following day there is to be a grand dinner at the King’s Pa- 
lace, when the Emperors, the King, the Ministers domestic and foreign, 
would be present. The French Emperor is to return to Chilons on the 
28th. 

The Moniteur has announced that a subscription in favour of the Eng- 
lish families, victims of the Indian insurrection, has just been opened 
under the auspices of the Prefect of the Seine in the mayoralties of the 
arrondissements of Paris and of the communes of the arrondissements of 
Sceaux and St. Denis. 

Carpentier, Grellet, Guerin, and Parod, the perpetrators of frauds on 
the Great Northern Railway Company of France to the extent of six 
millions of francs, have been put on their trial this week before the Court 
of Assizes at Paris. Carpentier was head cashier, Grellet sub-cashier, 
and Guerin night-watchman of the cash-office. By combination these 
three confidential servants were enabled to abstract 5065 shares from the 
safe of Baron Rothschild, and the same number from other safes to re- 
place them. They also abstracted 1000 bonds of 500 francs each. Car- 
pentier’s accounts were perfectly regular in appearance, but in reality a 
deficit of 1,166,543 francs was accounted for by forged entries, This 
was the work of Carpentier. The robberies were committed to provide 
funds for speculations on the Bourse, and in this Parod was an agent in 
conjunction with Grellet. Guerin, the watchman, had in three years en- 
gaged in speculative operations on his own account amounting to forty- 
three millions of francs. When arrested, he was found to possess large 
house property in Paris, money embarked in commerce, securities for 
loans, and shares in railways. The accused, it may be remembered, 
escaped, Guerin to England and the others to America. They were 
caught and carried to France, The prisoners did not deny their guilt, 
except Parod, who described himself as “sold” by Grellet. The trial 
has not yet ended. 

tu551a8.—The Evangelical Conference at Berlin terminated on the 
19th. During the stay of the Emperor of Russia at Potsdam, the Con- 
ference sent thither a deputation, consisting of three Englishmen and an 
American, to present to the Emperor a petition, in German, French, and 
English, requesting him to permit the Holy Scriptures to be printed 
again in modern Russ and circulated in his dominions—in other words, to 
repeal the prohibition of the Scriptures in modern Russ, which his father 
the late Emperor Nicholas had enacted. The Emperor did not see the 
deputation, but he consented to receive the petition. The latest sittings 
of the Conterence were attended by the King, the Prince of Prussia, and 








the Austrian Ambassado.. The last concluding act of all was the admin. 
istration of the Lord's supper at the church of the Moravian Brothers to 
above 400 persons of all denominations, even including numerous Ly. 
therans, although the manner of celebrating the rite was not according to 
their ritual. 

The Emperor of Russia departed from Berlin for Weimar on the 16th, 
and arrived at Darmstadt on the 17th. Rumour says that the Emperors 
of Austria and Russia are to meet at Weimar about the 29th, fo the 
mean time, there is some talk of a visit to Berlin by the Austrian poten- 
tate. 

#01lant.—The session of the States-General was opened on the 2Ist, 
by the King in person. He informed the Chamber, that his relations 
with foreign powers remained upon a most peaceful and friendly foot- 
ing; that the colonial possessions in the East and almost all portions of 
the Dutch dominions were in a most satisfactory and peaceful condition - 
that the abolition of slavery in the West Indian Colonies would again be 
brought under the attention of the Chamber; that the balance of the 
Colonial credit for the current year was most satisfactory; that the 
country generally was in a most flourishing condition ; that, although a 
very hot summer, preceded by a cold spring, had rendered feed for cattle 
scarce, the general result of the harvest was favourable; that the atten- 
tion of the Government was especially directed to railway schemes, and 
that they had brought forward several proposals with regard to these 
undertakings; that it was the intention of the Government to fayour 
private enterprises by all means in their power, and, if necessary, even 
to render assistance in a pecuniary way in the formation of the capital; 
that the increase of telegraphic communication had rendered it n 
to open more offices and construct new lines ; and that among the finan. 
cial laws to be introduced during the present session the revision of the 
system of taxation would occupy a prominent place. 

Surten an Muarway.—Advices from Stockholm of the 17th in- 
stant state that the Norwegian Storthing accepted without opposition 
the proposal to nominate the Crown Prince of Sweden Regent during the 
King’s illness. The Committee of the Swedish Parliament have re- 
commended the proposal to the Parliament with a majority of 18 votes 
against 5. 

Curkey.—L’ Etoile du Danube of the 19th publishes the results of the 
Moldavian elections. The Divan ad hoc is com of 90 members ; 
the return of 70 is reported, and of these 57 are Unionists, 8 doubtful, 
and 5 are opposed to the union of the Principalities. The results of the 
voting by the peasant class are wanting to complete the returns. They 
may augment but cannot destroy the majority of the Unionist party. 

The elections in Wallachia communal on the 19th, and will terminate 
on the 29th. 

Advices from Constantinople to the 16th instant, forwarded by tele- 
graph, state that ‘‘ Omar Pasha is nominated Governor-General of Bag- 
dad, a very lucrative post, the revenues of which amount to 500,000 
francs. He is charged with the duty of establishing a line of steamers 
upon the Tigris and upon the lower Euphrates, and with the protection 
of commerce against the Arabs. The English have transported to the 
Euphrates the necessary material for completing the line of telegraph. 
The journal La Presse says that the Arabs have tried to destroy the posts 
of the telegraph, in order to show their sympathy with the Indian muti- 
neers.” 

Snia.—The newspapers and letters brought by the Calcutta mail, 
with dates to the 10th August, are almost wholly taken up with the 
mutinies at Dinapore and other places in Behar. But they bring some 
additional information respecting the movements of Gensel Havelock. 

The official report signed by Colonel Birch, Military Secretary to the 
Governor-General, states that Brigadier-General Havelock had advanced 
to the relief of Lucknow as far as Bushungunge [or Busheergunge, for 
the name of this place is spelled in many ways ;] but, “in consequence ot 
the amount of sickness, cholera having broken out severely, he was 
obliged to fall back four miles, to enable the sick to be sent back to 
Cawnpore.” The official account says nothing about reinforcements, 
but the Phenix, in an extra issue dated August 9, publishes the purport 
of a despatch from General Neill received late that evening. In thi 
despatch the General, writing on the 3d August, states that ‘General 
Havelock was to advance towards Lucknow the following day.” Ina 
note on this passage, the Times says— 

‘“* We have ourselves received the following most satisfactory news: 
‘General Havelock /eft Cawnpore again on the 4th August, for Lucknow, 
having replaced his sick and wounded with fresh men.’ ”’ 

It will be observed that this does not coincide with the report of Colo- 
nel Birch, who expressly says that General Havelock only fell back four 
miles. The statement of the Bengal Hurkaru, which we published on 
Saturday, went to confirm that of the Phenix extra. In a semi-official 
statement published by the G@/ode on Saturday, it is explained, that 
General Havelock fell back to within a few miles of the Ganges, to ex- 
change his sick for fresh men, and to obtain heavier guns, in order that he 
might be better able to reduce the fortified villages on the road to Luck- 
now ; and that having accomplished these objects, there was reason to 
believe he had renewed his advance. Such is the substance of the in- 
formation received respecting General Havelock’s movements. 

According to statements in the papers, General Neill had invented 4 
mode of punishing the Sepoys who fell into his hands, which had gained 
him great credit. He isdescribed as “compelling all the high caste Brah- 
mins whom he could capture among the Sepoys to collect the bloody 
clothes of the victims, and wash up the blood from the floor; an Euro- 
pean soldier standing over each man with a ‘cat’ and administering it 
with vigour whenever he relaxed in his exertions. The wretches having 
been subjected to this degradation, which of course includes loss of caste, 
were then hanged one after another.” 

There are very ample details of the Dinapore mutiny and the lament- 
able incidents that followed in its train, The Bengal Hurkaru states 
that a deputation of Calcutta merchants had earnestly solicited the Go- 
yernor-General to disarm the Native regiments at Dinapore ; pointing 
out that one of the European regiments on its way up the river might 
stop three hours at Dinapore and aid the 10th Foot in effecting the dis- 
armament. They were told, however, that the troops were urgently re- 
quired elsewhere. On the 23d July, a detachment of the 37th oot 
halted at Dinapore on its way to Ghazeepore ; and Brigadier-General 
Lloyd took that opportunity, not to disarm the Native regiments, but to 
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ion-caps and ammunition in the magazine, near the 
Nanee h modhgsrag the Artillery Barracks. The Sepoys cried out, “ They 
are removing our ammunition; stop it, and kill the officers”; hearin 
this, the Assistant Adjutant-General ordered up the guns ; but the order 
was countermanded, and the Sepoys were allowed nine hours to de- 
liberate whether they would quietly give up, not their arms, but the am- 
munition and caps in the possession of each man. The Brigadier- 
General, it is said, went forthwith on board a steamer, and there 
remained. Meanwhile, the Sepoys took what ammunition they 
could get, and began to sneak away in small bodies. At length 
the Europeans seem to have become alive to this mancuvre; the 
alarm was given; the soldiers got under arms, and the guns were 
brought out. But by this time the mutineers were well off. They were 
followed, but retreated so rapidly that neither the guns nor the rifles of 
the Europeans could do them much damage. Some, however, em- 
barked, it is said, in five boats, and tried to reach Patna by the Ganges. 


Their career was speedily stopped by the guns of a steamer, and the | 


rifles of the 37th. Nota soul, so it 1s affirmed, of all whotook to the 
river escaped, except a few who could swim. ;: 

The majority of the mutincers moved upon the Sone, and a good 
number succeeded in crossing it in boats. They moved upon Arrah, a 
civil station, where there were about fifty Sikhs and a handful of Euro- 
peans. Having an eye to possible troubles, the Europeans had fortified 
a house, and in this house they held out. The mutineers were joined 
by Kour Singh, “a powerful landholder in those parts,” and supplied 
by him with guns. They tried to storm the house, but were repulsed ; 
they tried to mine, they were countermined; and thus held off. 
It appears that no attempt was made by Brigadier-General Lloyd to 
pursue the mutineers for three whole days. On the 28th July, 
a force of 400 men, including fifty Sikhs, was sent by water 
to Arrah. Misfortunes beset this expedition. One of the vessels 
grounded and a steamer had to be sent from Dinapore to carry on the 
troops. Arrived opposite Arrah, which stands about fourteen miles 
from the left bank of the Sone, the troops were landed in the night. At 
first it was bright moonlight ; when the moon went down, the men were 
not halted, but pushed on. While they were marching in the dark they 
fellinto an ambuscade close to Arrah. The mutineers, under cover, fired 


into them on all sides ; the British, weak from a long fast, ignorant of the | 


country, unable to see the foe, were rapidly shot down, Falling back 
by the way they came, they were pursued by a destructive fire, and 
harassed all the way to the boats. Few of the wounded were brought 
along. When they reached the boats, it was with difficulty they could 
be got off the sand. One whole boat-load of wounded was burnt. The 
whole loss of the detachment is computed at 200 killed and wounded. 
But succour to the garrison of Arrah arrived on the 3d August. When 


> 
es They do not despair of its speedy reconquest by the forces of her Ma- 
jesty; but it is undeniable that, with the exception of three or four places 
of strength, the whole of the North-west Provinces, as well as the newly- 
acquired kingdom of Oude, is lost for the present. In addition to which, 
Tirhoot, Behar, and Chota Nagpore, are in danger. 

“Throughout India, the Native belief in the prestige of British power 
has been destroyed ; and where the Asiatic has no dread of physical force 
he has no respect for moral influence. Over thousands of square miles, 
where three months since Englishmen travelled in security unarmed, at 
this moment European women, for themselves and their children, court 
speedy death as a blessing. On every highway lie the dishonoured and mu- 
tilated remains of our countrywomen and their children, and the bodies of 
British soldiers and unarmed men foully murdered. 

“The Government of the East India Company, to whose care the interests 
of Great Britain in the East have been contided, possess, from their constitu- 
tion, absolute power. They have a perpetual majority in the Legislative 
Council, which is composed entirely of official persons. “They have the sole 
appointment to all offices, with the exception only of those of the Governor- 
General, the Commander-in-chief, and the Judges of the Supreme Court. 

‘** There are no private or corporate rights that can be effectually opposed 
to them, nor is there any representation of public opinion. 

‘In the country desolated by the rebels there are hundreds of civil ser- 
vants—judges, magistrates, and collectors—village chowkedars and police- 
men in tens of thousands, and more than two thousand commissioned mili- 
tary officers, European and Native ; and yet, if we may believe the Govern- 
ment, there was not in all this vast establishment to be found one person to 
acquaint the authorities of the existence of a conspiracy spread over coun- 
tries many times larger than the area of the British Isles, and in which up- 
wards of a hundred thousand soldiers have joined. 

** The rebellion broke out and found the Government totally unprepared ; 
no efficient commissariat, no organized means of procuring intelligence, and 
with a few brilliant exceptions no men of sufficient capacity for the emer- 
gency. At the commencement of the outbreak, Delhi, the largest arsenal 
of ordnance in the North-west of India, the important military dépot of 
Cawnpore, and the fortress and arsenal of Allahabad, the key of the Lower 
Provinces, were without a single European soldier to defend them, The 
two former fell into the hands of the insurgents. 

** On the 25th of May last, when a number of regiments were in open re- 
volt, when many treasuries had been plundered and various important sta- 
tions fallen into the hands of the ae the Secretary to the Home Depart- 
ment officially informed the inhabitants of Caleutta, in answer to loyal 
addresses tendering aid and personal service, that ‘ the mischief caused by 
a passing and groundless panie had already been arrested, and that there 
was every reason to hope that in the course of a few days tranquillity and 
contidence would be restored throughout the presidency.’ 

** From that hour to the present, the poliey of Gvernment has not under- 
gone the slightest change. In the teeth of events the most startling, in 
defiance of warnings the most emphatic, they steadily persisted in ignoring 


| the fact of danger for which they had made no peeees. 


they had held out against Kour Singh and the rebel regiment for eight | 


days, Major Vincent Eyre, with three guns and 200 Europeans from 
Buxar, a town on the Ganges above Dinapore, marched up to Arrah, en- 
gaged and defeated the mutincers, and released the little garrison. The 
names of the chief Europeans who so gallantly held the house at Arrah 


were Mr. Littledale the Judge, Mr. James Colvin the Assistant, Mr. | 


Wake the Magistrate, Mr. Combe the Collector, and Mr, Boyle a civil 

ineer, owner and fortifier of the house. 

he evil consequences of the mutiny at Dinapore were extensive. 
The Europeans at the stations on the Grand Trunk Road made the best 
of their way to Raneegunge. Two detached companies of one of the 
regiments which revolted at Dinapore broke into mutiny at Hazarce- 
bagh on the great road, burnt the station and liberated the felons in the 

1. The Europeans got away. Shergotty and Gya also were aban- 
doned ; and all the postal and telegraphic stations were deserted. The 
Government had sent troops from Caleutta—Europeans, Sikhs, and 
Madras Infantry—along the Grand Trunk Road, to restore order. 

Among the other mutinies mentioned are those of the Infantry of the 
Ramghur battalion on the Grand Trunk Road, who carried off six guns; 
and the 12th Irregular Cavalry at Segowlee in Northern Oude. “ It 
has also transpired,” says the Times City article of Monday, “ that just 
before the departure of the mail, news dated the 9th of August had been 
received from Bellary, an important station in the interior of the Madras 
Presidency, that a telegraphic notice had just been transmitted there of 
a mutiny of Bombay troops at Dharwar, about 150 or 200 miles West ; 
and that the right wing of a Madras regiment, under Colonel Hughes, 
were to start that night to aid in its suppression, the expectation being 
that by forced marches they would reach the scene of revolt in about 


five days. At the same time it is stated that the Madras troops seem to 
be a stanch.” [This report is contradicted on the authority of 
a telegraphic message to Bombay of three days later date from the officer 


commanding at Dharwar. But it does not follow that the Madras regi- 
ment did not march, as the whole district referred to was disturbed. } 

It is officially reported that 500 Ghoorkhas had arrived at Gorruck- 
hr from Nepaul, the advance guard of 3000 said to be close at hand. 

ey had disarmed two companies of a Native infantry regiment there, 
and a detachment of the 12th Irregular Cavalry. 

The 63d Native Infantry and the 11th Irregular Cavalry were suc- 
cessfully disarmed at Berhampore on the Ist August, by the 90th Foot. 
The horses were taken from the irregulars, a step they did not anticipate, 
as the horses were their own property. 

Two private letters from Calcutta, dated the 8th of August, state 
that 500 French troops had arrived in the Emilie at the same time as the 

on. We presume these French troops have come from China to 
defend French interests at Chandernagore.— Times. 

The 4th Regiment had arrived at the Mauritius, in the Lord Raglan, 

a passage of sixty-nine days. The regiment was nearly 1000 
strong, and in perfect health. The Lord Raglan was to leave the Mau- 
— for Bombay, with the remainder of the 33d regiment, on the 13th 

ugust, 


A meeting of merchants and others took place in the Chamber of 
erce at Calcutta on the 3d August. The chair was taken by Sir 
A. D. H. mt. The principal speakers were Mr. Andrew Peterson, 
Mr. W. H. Abbott, and Mr. John Bullen, They adopted the following 
tion “to the Lords and Commons of Great Britain and Ireland in 
liament assembled.” 
“The humble petition of the undersigned British inhabitants of Calcutta 
most humbly showeth, 
“ That your petitioners view with daily increasing anxiety and alarm the 
condition and prospects of British India. 


** On the 13th of June they passed a law which destroyed the liberty of 
the press, and placed every journal in India at the absolute feet of the exe- 
cutive authority. 

** Your petitioners refrain from here commenting on this act of the Go- 
vernment, uncalled for by the occasion, repugnant to British feeling, and 
subversive of the principles of the British constitution, This was done at a 
time when the Government were receiving universal support from the Eng- 
lish aap of the press. 

* Your petitioners felt themselves bitterly aggrieved by the attempted im- 
position of what is known as the Black Act, but their feelings in that re- 
spect never hindered them for a moment in coming forward to assist the 
Government with heart and hand, Their offers were coldly declined, though 
ultimately accepted when danger was too apparent. At the present moment, 
not only does Caleutta owe its chief security to European volunteers, but 
Government have invited the enrolment of paid corps for service in the 
interior. 

“* The whole trade of the presidency has suffered more or less ; many 
branches of it are ruined entirely, The sale of imports is almost nominal ; 
the cotton goods of England are not to be disposed of, even at great sacri- 
fices. The export of silk, indigo, sugar, and other articles of export, will 
suffer considerable diminution for some seasons to come, in consequence of 


| the destruction of many factories and the loss of much capital. 





**In the train of the revolt it is more than probable that famine with all 
its Indian horrors will follow. 

**To remedy all these evils, and to fix on a firmer basis the British power 
in the East, your petitioners can alone appeal to the British nation. 

* Your petitioners can look for no redress to the powers to whom the Go- 
vernment of this great country is delegated, they having shown themselves 
unequal to the task. 

** The Government of the East India Company have neither men, money, 
nor credit ; what credit they had was destroyed by their conduct in the late 
financial operations. 

‘* The army has dissolved itself; the treasuries have either been plundered 
by the rebels, or exhausted by the public service ; and a loan even at 6 per 
cent would scarcely find subscribers, 

‘* When tranquillity is once restored, her Majesty’s Ministers will find 
that many millions sterling have been added to the Indian debt, and that 


; the annual deficits of the Indian budget will be materially increased; but 


under good government, your petitioners have the fullest confidence that 
the boundless resources of this vast country are sufticient to meet all neces- 
sary demands of the State. The system under which the country has been 
hitherto governed, utterly antagonistic as it has ever been to the encourage- 
ment of British settlement and enterprise in India, has entirely failed to 
preserve the power of the Queen, to win the affections of the Natives, or to 
secure the confidence of the British in India, 

‘Your petitioners therefore humbly pray that your Honourable House 
will adopt such measures as may be necessary for removing the government 
of this country from the East India Company, and substituting in its place 
the direct government of her Majesty the Queen, with an open Legislative 
Council, suitable to the requirements of the country and compatible with 
the British supremacy ; Queen’s Courts presided over by trained lawyers, 
and with the English language as official court language. 

‘* And your petitioners shall ever pray, &c. 

* Calcutta, Lowest 3, 1857.” 

Mr. Henry Mead, editor of the Friend of India, was intrusted with 
the petition, and a committee appointed to receive subscriptions for the 
purpose of defraying the expenses of his journey to England. 

Numbers of letters have been published as written by residents in Cal- 
cutta, all to the same tune,—dissatisfaction with Lord Canning ; indig- 
nant complaints of his want of firmness, and of the leniency with which 
he treats the Natives. He is accused of snubbing the poorer class of 
European volunteers, and petting the wealthy and respectable who form 
the cavalry. He is censured for not calling out 3000 men fit to bear 
arms; and the sending for Madras troops is described as “ at best but a 
silly idea.” The arrival of the China force somewhat altered this tone ; 
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but the most desponding of the writers still repeats that Lord Canning | up their caps, but some of the 40th complied. The European officers be. 


will not have the Natives coerced in any way; and predicts, that ‘if 


more encrgy is not shown, by next mail we shall hear of one of two 


things—a Vigilance-Committee 4 la California, or a mutiny among the 
Eur ypear troops.” 
Another writer says— 


“Lord Canning has shown himself throughout utterly imbecile and in- 
competent. What can you think of a man who has invariably poohpoohed 
all idea of danger until it has actually broken out; who refuses to disarm 
Sepoys who have not revolted until the very last moment, when they are on 
the point of rising; who allows his wife openly to pity the ‘ poor dear Se- 
poys’ ; ho declines and ridicules the offer of the eitizens of Calcutta to 
Be. ome volunteers, until he finds they are actually necessary, when he ac- 
cepts their offer with such bad grace as to disgust them all.” 

One of “ the first mercantile firms” writes— 

“Lord Canning and his councillors are most lamentably im want of pre- 
caution and energy; every measure has been used too late to prevent mis- 


chief ; deep, settled, and intense disgust is felt by all. In Caleutta mea- 
sures of precaution after most culpable delay had been taken. ... . ord 
Canni not equal to the emergency; more firmness, more severity is re- 
quired, tor the Natives to believe that we are not weak, of which every act 


of leniency or forbearance is believed to be a proof.” 

(Calcutta is very much like what Constantinople was in the Crimean 
war—ile source of a stream of unfounded statements, and the head- 
quarters of croakers. This must be borne in mind when we read “ let- 


ters from Calcutta.” ] 
Shameoonder Seu, the printer and proprietor of the Swinacher Sooda- 


longing to the regiments afterwards went up to the rebels, and endeavoured 
to get them to do so; but their efforts were unavailing. The Sepoys told their 


| officers to be off, and fired upon them, but happily without killing or wound. 


burs/ i Native newspaper, was tried on the 28th July before the 
Suprome Court, for publishing a rebel proclamation, and three libels 
in May last, intended to excite disaffection and mutiny, and to 
bring the Government into hatred and contempt. Mr. Cowie and 
Mr. Doyne appeared for the prosecution; Mr. Veterson and Mr. 
Paul for the prisoner. The libels consisted mainly of insinuations, 
—but there were some direct statements, such as that the Govern- 
ment desired to compel the troops to change their religion; that 
the Governor-General was terribly afraid; that the preservation | 


of the English rule in India was doubtful; that the 
General, making salaam with both hands, used sweet words to the 
Sepoys, but that the Sepoys would never be persuaded with sweet 


Governor- | 


| be, and which way I should run, when I 


words. ‘the defence was, that the prisoner sent the papers to the Go- 
vernin which, had they contained sedition, it was argued, he would | 
not have done; that there was no proof the translation before the Court 
was a accurate translation; and that the expressions used were harm- 
less wor's without treasonable meanings. ‘The Jury found the prisoner 


“Not guilty” of the first libel; but he pleaded guilty to two others, 
and was discharged on his own recognizances to come up when called 
for judgment. 

The following purports to be the translation of a proclamation posted 
at Cawnpore by Nena Sahib; but it has not been authenticated. 

** A traveller just arrived in Cawnpore from Caleutta states that in the 
first iustance a Council was held to take into consideration the means to be 
adopted to do away with the religion of the Mahomedans and Hindoos by 
the distribution of cartridges. The Council came to this resolution, that, 
as this matter was one of religion, the services of seven or eight thousand 

uropeai: soldiers would be necessary, as 50,000 Hindostanees would have 
io be dest royed ; and then the whole of the people of Hindostan would be- 
come Cliristians. A petition with the substance of this resolution was sent 
to the Queen Victoria; and it was approved. A Council was then held a 
second time, in which English merchants took a part; and it was decided 
that, in order that no evil should arise from mutiny, large reinforcements 
should be sent for. When the despatch was received and read in England, 
thousands of European soldiers were embarked on ships as speedily as pos- 
sible and sent off to Hindostan. The news of their being despatched reached 
Caleuti The English authorities there ordered the issue of the cartridges ; 
for the real intention was to Christianize the army first, and this being ef- 
fected, the conversion of the people would speedily follow. Pigs’ and 





cows’ fat was mixed up with the cartridges ; this became known through 
one of the Bengalese who was employed in the cartridge-making establish- 
ment. (Of those through whose means this was divulged, one was killed 


and the vest imprisoned. While in this country these counsels were being 
adopted, in England the Vakeel of the Sultan of Roum sent news to the 
Sultan that thousands of European soldiers were being sent for the purpose 
of making Christians of all the people of Hindostan, Upon this the Sultan 
issued « firman to the King of Egypt to this effeet—* You must deceive the 
Queen \ ictoria, for this is not a time for friendship; for my Vakeel writes 
that thousands of European soldiers have been despatched for the purpose 
of making Christians the army and people of Hindostan. In this manner, 
then, this must be checked. If I should be remiss, then how can I show 
my face to God: and one day this may come upon me also, for if the Eng- 
lish make Christians of all in Hindostan they will then fix their designs 
upon my country.” When the firman reached the King of E 
pared and arranged his troops, before the arrival of the English army at 
Alexandria, for this is the route to India. The instant the English army 
arrived, the King of Egypt opened guns upon them from all sides, and de- 
stroyed and sunk their ships, and not a single soldier escaped. The Eng- 
lish in Calcutta, after the issue of the order for the cartridges, and when the 
mutiny had become great, were in expectation of the arrival of the army 
from London; but the great God in his omnipotence had beforehand put 
an end to this, When the news of the destruction of the army of London 
became known, then the Governor-General was plunged in grief and sorrow 
and beat his head. 





‘¢ Printed by order of the Peishwar Bahadour.” 
Among the survivors from the massacre on the river at Cawnpore, are 
Lieutenant Delafosse, Captain Mowbray Thompson, and two European 
soldiers. They escaped to Nishgurh, twenty-four miles down the river. 
It is said that there are also some Europeans at Calpee, across the Jumna. 


it broke out, the General commanding gave orders for the removal of the 

reussion-caps from the magazine situated at the top of the Native lines. 

his was done at an early hour of the morning, al as the artillery-cart 
passed down where the Native regiments were parading, the 7th and 8th 
gave a shout, and showed evident symptoms of their desire to stop it; but 
they were prevented, and the cart was brought safely on to our mess-room, 
These two regiments were in open revolt at 6 o'clock a.m. The General 
was informed of the fact; and in place of ordering up the guns and the 10th 
to disarm the 7th, 8th, and 40th, on the spot, he only issued the supine 
order for the Native officers to collect the caps that the Sepoys were in pos- 
session of, and to report to him by twelve o'clock that this was effected, 
When the Native officers went to carry, or pretended to carry, this con- 
temptible and temporizing order into effect, the 7th and 8th would not give 


gypt, he pre- | 
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The Dinapore Mutiny.—“ The day of the mutiny, and a few hours before | signal service; indeed, the Chinese troops were so much annoyed W. 


inganyofthem. The hospital-guard saw all this ; and, perceiving the officers 
running towards the 10th’s lines, the signal guns were fired off from the hospi- 
tal. The whole of my patients got on the top of it. They kept up a steady 
fire, and managed, infirm in health as they were, to kill about a dozen of 
the scoundrels. The regiment turned out, and every one was in his place in 
the course of a few minutes. I galloped round the houses, and got all the 
ladies, women, and children, brought down to the barracks. The order wag 
given ‘Guns to the front’; andon we went, in the fond anticipation of cut. 
ting these three rebel regiments to pieces. Some of the 37th Queen’s, who 
rrived here the day before, were thrown out in skirmishing order. The 10th 
advanced with their guns, and great was our mortification when we perceived 
the Sepoys running across the country like deer. We fired six guns after 
them, without effect; and here ended this most disgracefully mismanaged 
affair. One fellow fired at myself as I was carrying an order, but the ball 
did not hit me. Some of the men saw where it came from, and found him 
concealed in one of the huts; they soon despatched him. We only killed 
about thirty of the mutineers; had they stopped, and given the gallant 
10th a chance, they would have bagged the whole, or at all events the 
greater proportion of them ; and itis galling and most mortifying to the re- 
iment to think that it has been prevented doing so by the imbecility of the 
General, whose cowardly conduct for many weeks past has been the means 
at least of bringing a heavy affliction upon her Majesty’s 10th.” —Letter of 
a Medical Office a 
The Defcat at Arvah.—* It was a beautiful moonlight night, the road a 
very bad one, (a kutcha one in the rains,) and wooded country on both sides 
of us. We did not sce a soul on the road, though we passed through several 
villages, until we came to within five miles of Arrah, where we sawa 
party of horsemen ahead of us, who galloped off before we got within shot, 
About eleven o'clock the moon went down ; however, as we did not expect 
that the mutineers would face us, we still went on till we came within 
about a mile of the fortified house. We were passing a thick black mango 
grove to our right, when all of a sudden, without any warning, the whole 
place was lighted up by a tremendous volley poured into us at about thirty 
or forty yards distance. It is impossible to a we many men fired into us— 
some say 500 some 1500. The next thing I remember was finding myself 
alone, lying in the middle of the road, witha crack on the head, and my hat 
gone, suppose I must have been stunned for a minute. When I re- 
covered there were several men lying by me, but not a living soul could I 
There were lots to hear, though, for the bullets from right to left 
I was just thinking where our men could 
saw the Sepoys advancing out of 
the grove, with their bayonets within a dozen sale of me. I fired my 
double barrel right and left into them and then ran towards our men, whom 
I could hear shouting on the left, under a tremendous fire from both 
parties. Everything now was in a most dreadful confusion ; the men were 
all scattered in groups of fifties and twenties, firing in every direction, and, 
I fear, killing each other. At a Captain Jones, a very fine fellow— 
our commander was never seen again after the first volley—got hold of a 
bugler and got the men together in a sort of hollow place, a half-filled 
pond. There we all lay down in a square, I was in the middle, with the 
doctor, helping him to tie up the wounds of the poor fellows, and bringing 
them water. The firing was all this time going on. The enemy could see 
us, as we were all dressed in white ; while they were nearly naked, and 
behind trees and walls. However, the men fired about at random. At last 
the poor doctor was knocked over, badly wounded. It was dreadful to hear 
the poor wounded fellows asking for help. Directly morning dawned we 
formed order, and began our retreat. The whole distance, sixteen miles, 
we walked under a most tremendous fire ; the ditches, the jungles, the 
houses, and in fact every place of cover along the road, was lined with Se- 
poys. We kept up a fire as we went along ; but what could wedo? We 
could see no enemy, only puffs of smoke. We tried to charge, but there 
was nobody to charge ; on all sides they fired into us, and were scattered all 
over the country in groups of tens and twenties. Dozens of poor fellows 
were knocked over within a yard of me on my right and left ; but, thank 
God, I escaped in the most wonderful way. The last five miles of the 
road I carried a poor wounded fellow, who begged me not to leave him; 
and though we had had nothing to eat for more than twenty-four hours, 
and Lhad had no sleep for two nights, I never felt so strong in my life, 
and I stepped out with the man as if he had been a feather, though he 
was as big as myself. Poor fellow! the men, most of them more or less 
wounded, were leaving him behind ; and the cowardly Sepoys, who never 
came within two hundred yards of us, were running up to murder him. 
got the poor fellow safe over the nullah ; I swam out and got a boat, put 
him in and went over with a lot of others. The poor fellow thanked me 
with tears in his eyes. At the crossing of the nullah we lost a great many 
men; they threw away their muskets to pull the boats and to swim over, 
and were shot down like sheep.”"—Letler of a Volunteer. 

€hina.—The news from Hongkong brought by the Caleutta mail 
comes down to the 26th June. It sets forth reasons said to have induced 
Lord Elgin to betake himself to Calcutta. It appears that a council of 
war had arrived at an opinion that the force at Hongkong could take 
but could not hold Canton. Soon after this decision, serious news al 
rived from Bengal, and Lord Elgin determined to proceed at once to 
Calcutta, carrying with him 300 Marines. The object he had in view is 
thus described by the Hongkong correspondent of the Daily News— 

‘*Many of the Bengal regiments have been disarmed, not because they 
had shown decided symptoms of mutiny, but as a precautionary measure 
they were deprived of their arms, and if removed from the tempting in- 
fluence of evil example they would be found, as heretofore, stanch 
loyal. 

“** Lord Elgin has, on his own responsibility, after conferring with Gene- 
ral Ashburnham, gone to confer with Lord Canning, and to offer some © 
the European regiments in exchange for Bengal Native troops, the disarmed 
Sepoys, who will be best kept out of mischief by giving them military sef- 
vice. During the last war, the Bengal and Madras Native regiments S 





see, 


were whistling over my head. 


las 





Black soldiers being employed against them, that they directed much of 


their fire against the ‘ Black devils,’ as the Sepoys were styled. 
Governor-General may well and safely spare a dozen Sepoy regiments, who 
would be, I believe, as firm in their allegiance and as poo in performing 
their military duties in China as during the late war. Should Lord Elsi 
succeed in his mission, and the result turn out equal to expectation, 
Excellency will have the blessing of his Sovereign and the thanks of the 
British nation. The Earl’s stay at Caleutta will not execed ten - or @ 
fortnight, when his Excellency will return to China to carry out the orl- 
ginal plan of operations.” 

It is reported that the Chinese rebels were victoriously advancing 0D 
Canton, in two bodies, having twice defeated the Imperialists ; and that 
these rebels would probably be before us in capturing Canton. 
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@unit rh Statrs.—The Atlantic arrived at Liverpool on Wednesday, 
with advices from New York to the 12th instant. Wide : 

The Democratic party are making great efforts in New York and 
Massachusetts to recover the ground they lost at the last elections. The 
President, in a letter to some persons 1n Connecticut, has defended his 
policy in Kansas; alleging that he found the territorial government 
in existence as a legally-recognized body, and that no course was open to 
him but to support it, even by arms. He declares his intention, while 

izi » laws 0 
rp de of expressing their desires, Ex- President Tyler has 
written a letter deprecating any steps having for their object the with- 
drawal of the American squadron on the African coast. ; 
dreamed,” he asks, “in 1842, that there would be as carly as 1857 a 
proposition seriously made to revive the slave-trade as 

Advices from Oregon show that an attempt is in progress to introduce 
slavery into that Territory. A convention to draught a constitution was 
to meet at Salem on the 17th August, and ihe constitution to be sub- 

itted permits slavery. 
~~ Guate with New Granada, providing only for the appointment 
of a commission for the settlement of all claims against that Government, 
was signed at Washington on the 10th instant. 


PMistellaucans, 

The Globe of Thursday published some statements respecting the steps 
to be taken by the Government to strengthen and increase the Army. 

“ Recruiting for the Army has been for some weeks going on very satis- 
factorily on the whole. For the Artillery, for instance, we are now getting 
about 700 a month; but as regards the Line—both cavalry and infantry— 
although large numbers are coming in, we should mislead were we to say 
that the rate is calculated to meet all our wants. It must be borne in mind 
that we have decreased our Home and Colonial establishments by seven 
regiments of cavalry and about thirty-two battalions of infantry, which 








f the Pro-Slavery Legislature, to give both parties | 


“Who ever | 





ter; but his private interests made it desirable for him to give up his office; 
and in February last he sent his resignation to a friend in this city, to be 
placed at the disposal of the President after his inauguration, It is under- 
stood that Mr. tienes will spend a year in Italy, and then return to 
educate his children in their native land.” . 

Mehemed Vasif Pasha, the Turkish commander at Kars during the siege, 
has now the direction of the Turkish artillery. 

Daniel Manin, who gained so much renown by his courage in defending 
Venice against the Austrians, and his judgment in conducting the govern- 
ment of the city, died at Paris on Tuesday, from disease of the heart, at 
the age of fifty-three. With him dies the most moderate if not the most 
single-hearted of the Italian patriots. 

Rachel is now residing near Cannes, and she is to be cured by a novel 
medical treatment—her physician has recommended “ the silent system” 
as likely to produee her complete restoration to health ; and she has cone 
sented not to speak from this time til! May next, making all her com- 
munications by writing on a slate. 

The East India Directors have declined the offer of the fleet of the Euroe 
pean and American Steam Company for transporting reinforcements to India 
in connexion with the overland route, * as it is not at present the intention 


| of her Majesty’s Government to send any considerable body of troops through 


| port line between England and India via Suez has 


must be replaced, and that we cannot have less than about 11,000 men as a | 


nucleus for reinforcements to the fifty-four Queen’s regiments now in India, 
or on their passage to that country. This is a heavy demand, and one that 
must be met by more than the ordinary means of obtaining men... . . 
We believe it is probable that another experiment will be tried, by which 
any officer who has held the rank of Field-oflicer—substantive Major at the 
least—in her Majesty's service, on his raising 1000 men, will be appointed to 
command them as a battalion, with the rank of Lieutenant-Colonel. He 
will also have the power of nominating, under the approval of the General 
Commanding-in-chief, the ten ensigns of his corps, and will be allowed the 


regular bounty for each recruit that he procures... . . This experiment, | 


will, if successful, help us along with our second battalions; of which 
only four are as yet in a_ state of even 
We may anticipate, therefore, that an immediate addition of two troops per 
regiment will be made to the 4th and 5th Dragoon Guards, the Ist, 2d, and 
6th Dragoons, the 3d, 4th, and 13th Light Dragoons, the 10th, llth, and 
15th Hussars, and the 16th Lancers. This will make each of those regi- 
ments consist of eight troops- 
of the Crimean war, and from which, we believe, they were reduced with 
some reluctance. The aggregate increase will give us twenty-four addi- 
tional troops of cavalry ; but as forty-two troops have been taken from the 
regular home establishment by the subtraction of seven regiments for India, 
after a little time it will be necessary to make further additions to supply 
the deficiency. We presume some more regiments will be raised.”’ 

The Commander-in-chief has taken the first opportunity of recognizing 
the services of General Hayelock, by conferring on him a good-seryice 
pension of 1007. a year. 

Candidates for service in the Artillery and Engineers will be examined 
in January next, not, as heretofore, for direct appointments to cither of 
those corps, “ but for admission into the Royal Military Academy, 


Woolwich; where the successful candidates will pursue a course of 


studie3 with a view to their qualification for commissions.” 


We understand that Mr. Edward Thornton has retired from the East 
India Company’s home service. Besides holding a high official position 
at the India House, Mr. Thornton 
the “ History of British India” and a “‘ Gazetteer of India,” both re- 
cognized text-books, with other valuable books relating to that country. 
To all those who have had occasion to communicate with Mr. ‘Thornton 
in his official capacity, and who have experienced his unfailing courtesy 
and readiness to oblige, his retirement from office will be a matter of 
sincere regret.—Daily News. 





The inhabitants of the Metropolis now enjoy a state of health better, so 
the Registrar-General reports, than they have experienced in any month 
of the year except May or June. This is attributed to the decline of the 
summer heat. The number of persons who died last week were 946, or 
77 less than in the preceding week, and 200 less than the calculated 
average. 





The Prince of Wales and suite, eight persons in all, have been running 
through Chamounix and the principal resorts. The party were at the 
Great St. Bernard a day or two ago. The Prince selected the finest puppy 
of the famous St. Bernard breed, and, I think, paid 200 franes for it. Dut 
the Valaisans are rude and stupid; they filled the little beast with milk, 
and then gave him to a peasant to carry: the man flung him round his 
neck as he would carry a young pig or lamb, and the consequence was that 
the cub suffocated. It was but his dead body that the fellow brought to the 
Prince. His Royal Highness was grieved and annoyed. 
made all the reparation they can by forwarding another cub. After all, the 
race is degenerating, and travellers take so much better care of themselves, 
and are enabled to do so by means of railroads and other modes of convey- 
ance, = few remain to be saved in a tourmente of the mountain.—Letler 

m Dex, 

Dr. John Bowen was consecrated Bishop of Sierra Leone on Monday, in 
the chapel at Lambeth Palace, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 

Earl Fitzwilliam has been very ill at Marske, near Redcar, on the York- 
shire coast: at one time his life was in danger; but he is now better, and 
it isexpected that he will have sufficiently recovered to receive the Queen 
at Wentworth on the 15th of next month. 

Mr. Hawthorne, the novelist, has resigned the office of American Consul 
at Liverpool. The Washington Union states that he had filled the post 

four years with great ability and credit to himself, as well as most satis- 
factorily to the Government, and to those of his countrymen with whom he 

been brought into contact. His official and personal relations with the 
Present chief magistrate, as with the last, were of the most friendly charac- 


is well known as the author of 


partial existence. .... 


the strength at which they stood at the close | 


Egypt. 

Although the offer of Messrs, Croskey and Co. to establish a regular trange 
been declined, the Goe 
vernment, it appears, have determined on sending as many troops as possible 
by that route. The mail-steamer Ripon, which left Southampton on Sun- 
day, is to embark 200 soldiers at Malta for Alexandria ; and orders have been 
received for the Australasian, which sails on the 12th of next month with 
the Australian mails, to be prepared for the conveyance to Alexandria of 
400 troops, and probably a larger number, It is rumoured that a certain 
number of troops will be sent out by each successive mail-steamer that leaves 
Southampton for Alexandria, and that all the available steamers of the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company on the other side of the Isthmus are ore 
dered down to Suez to carry them on as they arrive there.—Zimes, [A 
correspondent of the 7imes recently suggested a reinforcement of our Indian 
army by this method ; making the suggestion because he perceived signs 
that Government was willing to receive and act on hints even from those 
not in authority. ] 

Messrs. Newall, of Birkenhead, are proceeding rapidly with the manu- 
facture of the electric cable to connect Cagliari with Malta and Corfu. The 
length will be nearly a thousand miles; the eable will be completed about 
the middle of next month; and it will soon after be submerged, 

The powers of the new steamer Australasian were tested at the measured 
mile in Stoke’s Bay on Monday: they were found to be highly satisfactory. 
The first trip of this splendid vessel will be to Alexandria; she will eventue 
ally ply between Suez and Australia, 

A small detachment of Se] ovs stationed at ¢ nbatore, part of the 21st 
Madras Native Infantry, have subscribed 56 rupees 3 annas to the fund for 
the sufferers by the Bengal mutiny: this subscription originated entirely 
with the Native officers and soldiers, 


Mr. Ruskin merits the thanks of all who visit Edinburgh, for a protest 


| which he has published against an attack on the Castle rock, contemplated 


| bastions, that as long as your artists have that crag 


The monks have | 


by an architect. In a letter to the Witness newspaper, dated Dunbar, 4th 
September, Mr, Ruskin says—* As I was leaving Edinburgh this morning, 
I heard a report which gave me more concern than I can easily express, 
and very suiliciently spoilt the pleasure of my drive here. It was said to be 
the architect's intention to cut down into the brow of the Castle rock, in 
order to afford secure foundation for some new building. Now, the Castle rock 
of Edinburgh is, as far as 1 know, simply the noblest in Scotland, conveniente 
ly approachable by any creatures but sea-gulls or peewits. Ailsa and the 
Bass are of course more wonderful, and I suppose in the West Highlands 
there are masses of crag more wild and fantastic; but people only go to see 
these once or twice in their lives, while the Castle rock has a daily influence 
in forming the taste or kindling the imagination of every promising youth 
in Edinburgh. Even irrespectively of its position, it is a mass of singular 
importance among the rocks of Scotland, It is not easy to find among your 
mountains a ‘ craig’ of so definite a form and on so magnificent a scale, 
Among the central hills of Scotland, from the Ben W yvis to the Lammer- 
muirs, I know of none comparable to it ; while, besides being bold and vast, 
its bars of basalt are so nobly arranged, and form a series of curves at once 
so majestic and harmonious from the turf at their base to the roots of the 
to study, I do not see 
that they need casts from Michael Angelo, or any one else, to teach them 
the laws of composition or the sources of sublimity But if onee you eut 
into the brow of it all is over. Disturb, in any single point, the simple 
lines in which the walls now advance and recede upon the tufted grass of 
its summit, and you may as well make a quarry of it at onee, and blast away 
rock, Castle, and all.”’ 

Messrs. Williams and Co., the silversmiths in Oxford Street, are exhibit- 
ing in Willis’s Rooms a magnificent electro-silver state bedstead, one of 
several constructed by them for the ruler of Egypt, the whole amount of the 
order being about 10,000/. The bedstead is a copy of a carved wooden one, 
by a Belgian artisan, which appeared in the Exhibition of 1851, 

Baron Sina, the millionaire of Vienna, has bought the Palazzo Grassi at 
Venice, which is to be repaired and beautified. 

There has been a new “ congress of Vienna’’—a congress of dancing- 
masters to decide on the introduction of new figures in dancing. The pro- 
fessors adopted a quadrille invented by Eickler of Prague, 

In announcing the dismissal of Fethi-Achmet Pasha from the post of 
Grand Master of the Artillery, the Constantinople correspondent of the 
Times makes a statement doubly derogatory to the Sultan—as a man and as 
a Mahometan : the writer asserts that the Sultan has been in the habit of 
getting drunk on wine, with Fethi-Achmet, who is his brother-in-law, and 
who led his sovereign into disgraceful orgies. 


M. Vergne, a lieutenant in the French navy, has invented a fluted screw- 
propeller, which has been found on trial to produce a much greater speed 
than the ordinary serew. 

It is said that the French Eastern Railway and the Baden Company have 
agreed to connect their lines by an iron bridge across the Rhine. 

Like Sebastopol, old Rochester Bridge has at I neth fall n. For a 
twelvemonth a body of the Royal Engineers have been engaged in sapping 
the piers, arches, and abutments, occasionally rending asunder by explo- 
sions of gunpowder the obstinate masses of masonry put together by some 
tolerably good workmen five centuries ago. On Tuesday last there were a 
number of operations, many mines having been fired; and now the old 
bridge is pretty well torn to pieces. 

The Austrian Government intend to make such improvements in the port 
of Venice that large merchant-vessels shall be able to get up to the city. 
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A large building has been constructed at Fiume, the only port on the 
Croatian coast, for a new Austrian ‘ naval academy.” 

Mr. Webb of New York is to build a propeller oy any of 80 very heavy 
guns for the Russian Government : the keel to be 300 feet long. 


Many of the inhabitants of Neuville, the chief town in the department 
of Vienne, have become Protestants. The movement towards conversion 
originated with themselves ; they had sent to Poitiers for Protestant pas- 
tors to come and expound their doctrines. The pastors consented; but 
expressly declined to exhibit any urgency in making converts. Nearly 
two hundred persons have joined the Reformed faith. 

In future, Austria will make no charge to the Pope for her soldiers in 
Ancona and Bologna: France receives no payment for the troops at Rome. 


When the last mail left Melbourne, an account had been circulated of the 
discovery in South Australia of some rich and well-watered land, with a 
fresh-water lake, either Lake Torrens or another sheet of water in the same 
neighbourhood. ; 

Fifty Germans in California have formed a company to lay out a thousand 
acres of land at San Angelos in vineyards, with a view to the production of 
a superior wine: vines are very fruitful in the country. A vein of alum 
earth has been found in Calaveras county. Good samples of cotton have 
been raised in Placer county. California promises to become a great wool- 
growing country. 

It appears to be admitted that the quantity of port wine made on the 
Douro this year will be larger than in 1856—one estimate says 3000 pipes : 
still, in many places the vines have produced nothing. 

The Victoria Government have proclaimed the Sydney-coined sovereign a 


legal tender. 





Count Hunyady, a Hungarian Major of Hussars in the Austrian service, 
has been tried by court-martial, ecasicred, and sent to prison for two years, 
for ordering the Mayor of Hiitteldorf, a village near Vienna, to be beaten 
with the stick, because the Mayor resented the threats and oaths of the 
Count. 

An inquiry is to be held at Paris respecting the conduct of Captain Si- 
monet de Maisonneuve, lately commanding the frigate Sibylle, recently ar- 
rived from the Indian seas, who is alleged to have driven his second in com- 
mand, M. D’Estremont de Mancroix, to suicide by his persecution. The 
captain bears an unenviable reputation in the service, his crew taking every 
opportunity to desert. 

The Ann Wilson, one of the Black Ball packets, arrived, from Liverpool, 
at Port Nicholson in New Zealand on the 29th March last, after a voyage of 
120 days. Fourteen children and four adults died during the voyage, and 
one man immediately after landing. The ship appears to have been over- 
crowded, and an insufficient supply of water, provisions, medical comforts, 
and medicine, was put on board at Liverpool. An inquest was held at Port 
Nicholson on Jonathan Deverell, the man who died in port. The surgeon 
of the ship gave a startling account of how ill-found the vessel was in ne- 
cessaries and medicines: he was an almost helpless attendant on the sick, 
having no medicines and no medical comforts to administer in the latter part 
of the voyage. The Jury pronounced this verdict—‘‘ That the deceased 
Jonathan Deverell, after an attack of diarrhwa, died from exhaustion, ac- 
celerated by the following causes—a short supply of water during the whole 
voyage, the want of proper medicines and medical comforts, the inadequacy 
of the cooking accommodation, the bad ventilation of the vessel Ann Wil- 
son; and the Jury hold the captain and charterers culpable for the same. 
The Jury further record their opinion that great soulint attaches to the 
emigration-officer at the port of Liverpool, for not seeing a sufficient supply 
of water, medicines, medical comforts, and sugar, put on board. They also 
consider the captain much to blame for not putting in at the Cape of Good 
Hope or other port for the supplies of afore-mentioned! articles, when he 
knew the vessel was so badly supplied with them.” 

No honour among thieves. The son of a gentleman of Malaga was carried 
off by brigands ; a ransom of 12,000 piastres was demanded ; it was paid, 
and the boy was released. Soon afterwards the father received two anony- 
mous letters: one, apparently from the leader of the brigands, threatened 
death to the gentleman if he lid not advertise that his son had been restored 
without ransom; the second letter, supposed to have been written by a 
simple member of the gang, held out terrible threats if the promised ransom 
were not instantly paid : the conclusion to be drawn is that the captain of 
the robbers had cheated his fellows of their share of the 12,000 piastres. 

The fire companies of Baltimore have fought with fire-arms ; several per- 
sons were shot, some, it was supposed, fatally. 

San Salvador, in the republic of Guatemala, has been ravaged by cholera ; 
surgeons and medicines were alike lacking; and the country is threatened 
with famine, for at the last advices the maize crop was rotting in the fields. 

A Parliamentary return shows that the number of electors in Great 
Britain is 1,045,506: county voters in England and Wales, 505,988; in 
Scotland, 50,403; borough voters in England and Wales, 439,046; in Scot- 

d, 50, Of the county voters in England and Wales, 163,785 are 
registered for property situate within the limits of boroughs. 





THE NAVY. 
FROM TIE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 25. 

ADMIRALTY, Sept. 21.—The following promotions, dated the 10th instant, con- 
sequent on the death of Vice-Admiral of the Red Sir W. H. Dillon, K.C.H. on the 
9th instant, have taken place —Vice-Admiral of the White Sir H. Prescott, K.C.B. 
to be Vice-Admiral of the Red ; Vice-Admiral of the Blue Sir F. Moresby, K.C.B. 
to be Vice-Admiral of the White; Rear-Admiral of the Red W. Walpole to be 
Vice-Admiral of the Blue; Rear-Admiral of the White Sir H. B. Martin, K.C.B. 
to be Rear-Adimiral of the Red ; Rear-Admiral of the Blue Sir T. 8, Pasley, Bart. 
} Ag Rear-Admiral of the White; Capt. J. Kingcome to be Rear-Admiral of the 
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BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, 
on Saturday, the 19th day of Sept. 1857 
ISSUE DEPARTMEKT. 


for the week ending 

















Notes issued.......cecceeeesee £25,009,945 Government Debt..........++ £11,015,100 
Other Securities 459, 
Gold Coin and Bullion 10,534,945 
Silver Bullion,..........0000+ - 
£25,009,945 £25,009,945 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
ietors’ Capital........... £14,553,000 ; Government Securities (inclu- 
3,914,656 ding Dead Weight Annuity). £10,593,653 
8,045,099 Other Securities 18,962,051 
9,002,624 WSOED ccccccccccccece 6,108,730 
Seven Days and other Bills.. 802,670 Gold and Silver Coin 653,615 
£36,318,049 £36,318,049 
* Including Exchequer, Saving-Kanks, C issi of National Debt, & Dividend Acct, 














POSTSCRIPT. 


The telegraphic summary of the overland mail from India is now due 
as the steamer bringing it should have reached Suez last Saturday. 
but the telegraphic wire has not yet relieved the public anxiety. In the 
mean time, the nation is to be called upon to humble itself. At a Privy 
Council held at Balmoral on Thursday, it is understood, a proclamation 
was ordered to be issued setting apart a day fornational humiliation and 
prayer on account of the calamities which have befallen us in India. [¢ 
is supposed that Sunday the 4th of October will be the appointed day, 


We understand that the Queen has been graciously pleased to com- 
mand that Major-General Havelock shall be promoted to the honour of 
being a Knight Commander of the Bath, and that those other distin- 
guished officers, Wilson, Neill, Chamberlain, Nicholson, and Van Cort- 
landt, shall be made Companions of the Order.—Globe. 

The town of Sheffield was gratified on Thursday by a visit from Lord 
John Russell, who was accompanied by his wife and three children. He 
went there for the purpose of presiding over the annual meeting of the 
Ragged School, which since its establishment has benefited 1690 destitute 
children. But the Sheffield people having him there, made the most of 
him. First he attended the Town-Council, to receive an address of wel- 
come. In reply, he spoke of the progress without revolution which we 
made in twenty years, ‘‘ beginning with the repeal of the Test and Cor- 
poration Acts and ending with the repeal of the Navigation Act.’’ Then 
he said a few words about India. 

‘* A revolt of the most treacherous character, accompanied by murders of 
the most savage atrocity, has filled us with horror and indignation. Yet 
amid these terrible scenes it is permitted to us to hope, that if, in restoring 
our dominion, energy is combined with a deliberate plan of action—if the 
sword of Justice is not separated from her balance—if in providing for the 
future government of India we can reconcile our duties as Christians with 
the most entire religious liberty, and a benevolent rule with the firm asser- 
tion of power—we may preserve to Great Britain and to civilization a fairer 
and more secure empire than we have ever hitherto possessed.” 

At the annual meeting of the Ragged School, Lord Wharncliite, the 
Honourable F. 8. Wortley, Mr. Pye Smyth, the Mayor, and several of 
the principal laymen and clergymen of Sheffield, were present. In his 
speeches during the meeting, Lord John Russell gave prominence to the 
topics of Education and Parliamentary Reform. On Education he pointed 
to the difficulties in the way of a national system arising from differences 
of opinion. But he said— 

* Although our differences are still so wide that there are no means of 
adopting a measure which will be generally satisfactory, my belief is, that if 
the clergy, and those who have charge of the education of very young chil- 
dren, would attend more to religion and less to theology—if they would 
teach that which is really the religious sentiment, and leave the differences 
of creeds to be afterwards explained by the ministers of the different deno- 
minations when the children are of riper age to understand those differences 
—I believe ifthe attempt were made really to found education upon the 
cultivation of the religious sentiment, upon a belief in the Being who is the 
giver of all good, and in the immensity of the great sacrifice that has been 
made for mankind, the great religious difficulty would be found in no very 
long time to disappear. But we have not yet arrived at that state of opinion, 
or that state of education.” 

In reply to a deputation of Jews with an address he touched on Par- 
liamentary Reform. 

‘* Gentlemen, I believe the time has come—and the Government of the 
day has allowed that the time has come—when the franchise may be further 
extended; and I think, nearly in the words of the Prime Minister, that 
large classes who have not hitherto possessed the franchise should in future 
enjoy and exercise that privilege. (Loud cheers.) You will not doubt, I 
hope, that I shall be very glad to see a measure introduced by Government 
by which the franchise will be thus extended. And I am persuaded that 
the time which has elapsed since the Reform Bill of 1832 has enabled many 
classes to so improve themselves and their means of judgment as to exercise 
that franchise wisely for the benefit of the community. You may differ 
from me, I may differ from you, on different occasions and on separate mea- 
sures; but I go heartily with the working men of this country to see their 
franchises extended, and that all classes of the people may have increased 
satisfaction in the working of their institutions.” 


The Liberals of Dover gave a “‘ grand banquet” on Thursday to cele- 
brate their triumph in returning two Liberal Members to Parliament at 
the general election. Mr. Osborne only was present ; the other Member, 
Sir W. Russell, having recently sailed with his regiment for India. Mr. 
Osborne regaled his constituents with an elaborate but lively and enter- 
taining speech; comprising a review of the late session, a longer review 
of the Indian mutiny, with a description of the defective organiza- 
tion of the Bengal army, pleas for Mr. Vernon Smith and Lord Canning, 
and some allusions to the future of home politics. 

‘*If we are to have another Reform Bill, I do regret that there is one 
eminent public man who, whatever may have been his political backsiidings, 
is yet a fine specimen of the English gentleman and the English Liberal, and 
whose name is indissolubly intertwined with the brightest triumphs of the 
Liberal cause—I regret that Lord John Russell—(Cheers)—is not a member 
of the present Government. He is far too useful a man to be consigned to 
the dreary shade of a back bench. Lord Derby, with that wit and eloquence 
which so preéminently distinguish him, once described the Government of 
Lord Palmerston as consisting of Lord Palmerston alone. Of course the 
Conservative leader did not condescend to notice so insignificant an indi- 
vidual as myself. I have not the honour of a seat in the Cabinet—I am not 
highly enough connected for that—I am not a Brahmin. (Laughter.) The 
noble earl spoke of Lord Palmerston and his appendages.”’ But some ap- 
ue are not wholly useless—the key that winds up the watch, for instance. 

y hat has been our experience of former Administrations comprising great his- 
toric names? ‘There was the Aberdeen Cabinet: was there ever a Cabinet 
stuffed so full of plums? I speak with the highest respect for Lord Aberdeen—a 
true and honest Reformer, who has I believe been much misunderstood ; and I 
have an equal respect for many of his colleagues, Nevertheless, they were 
weak in spite of their great oratorical strength; they were not bound to- 
ar by community of sentiment. A lady of distinction once gave & 

andsome entertainment to a brilliant assemblage of ambassadors, histo- 
rians, poets, and philosophers; and the affair having gone off very dully, 
and proved in fact an utter failure, in her natural disappointment she next 
day asked Tom Moore, who had been one of her guests, why it was that her 
had been so stupid. That gpa ome at once replied, ‘Oh! the rea- 

son is evident ; you had too much quince in your apple-pie.’ So with the 
previous Ministries to which I have referred—they had too much quince in 
their Cabinet pudding. Iam convinced, gentlemen, that it is much better 
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for the interests of the empire to have a man like Lord Palmerston at the 


, rted by a Cabinet of men remarkable at least 
et ee peor erp to the public as their distinguished chief, 
hi : it would be to have a Cabinet of mere rhetoricians. Rhetoricians will 
poe you through an Indian crisis. ; Energy is the quality most needed 
to cope with so critical an emergency. : 
One noticeable incident in the entertainment was a recantation of his 
Tory polities by Mr. Knatchbull Hugessen, Member for Sandwich, fol- 
lowed by a profession of zealous Liberalism. 


The Reverend Mr. Hanna has written a letter to the Magistrates of 
Belfast, informing them that they acted illegally in dispersing his con- 
gregations on Sunday, and demanding an apology. At the instance of 
the Marquis of Donegal, a meeting has been convened, to take into con- 
sideration the best means of preserving the peace of Belfast. The 
Banner of Ulster says that much dissatisfaction is felt at the course 
adopted by the Magistrates on Sunday under the orders of the Lord- 
Lieutenant; and that if the order is repeated tomorrow much difficulty 


will be found in the way of its execution. 


A telegraphic despatch from Stuttgardt, dated last night, states that the 
Emperor Napoleon arrived there that afternoon at half-past four o'clock. 
The King of Wurtemberg received him at the railway station, and con- 
ducted him to the Palace; where they were immediately joined by the 
Emperor of Russia. Contrary to all expectations, the Empress of Russia 
was to join the party today. 

The Highland Borderers, Stirling Light Infantry, have volunteered 
for India, the officers engaging to raise the regiment to 1000 rank and 
file—Morning Herald. 

The Ayr Observer publishes an extract from a letter written by General 

Neill from Cawnpore on the Ist August. It contains one very disquiet- 
ing passage— 
Fim the 3lst, General Havelock returned to the bank of the river op- 
posite Cawnpore; where he sent to me for further reinforcements—requiring 
a battery, two 24-pounders, and a thousand more European infantry. I have 
just written to him that there is half a battery coming on here today from 
Allahabad, which I send on at once to him. I can also send him two iron 
guns; but European infantry there is none to send him here. If he waits 
for that, he must wait reinforcements from Calcutta, and a long delay, 
during which time Lucknow may share the fate which befel Cawnpore. The 
rebels, flushed with victory, will return on this, reoccupy Cawnpore, and I 
have no troops to keep them out. I must be starved out. The influence, 
too, on Agra may be most disastrous. But I hope General Havelock, who 
has been so successful, will now advance again and relieve Lucknow, which 
is to be abandoned, the force there brought in here ; and by that time rein- 
forecments will have arrived, ready to aceompany General Havelock to Agra 
and Delhi.” 


From a table published by Thacker’s Overland Mail it would appear 
“that seventy-seven vesscls have already sailed for India since the news of 
the revolt first reached home, conveying to the assistance of our coun- 
trymen a force of 29,935 men of all ranks of Cavalry, Infantry, and Artil- 
lery; and that a further force of 5000 men of the Cavalry, Infantry, Artil- 
lery, Engineers, and Field Train, will embark almost ey for the 
same destination. As the vessels which first left these shéres have now 
been out close upon ninety days, we may calculate with some degree of cer- 
tainty, that in addition to the 14,000 reinforcements already landed at Cal- 
cutta from China, the Cape, and Mauritius, relief from England will now 
be daily arriving, and that during next month a force of over 9000 men will 
be landed and sent up the country, to be followed in November by nearly 
18,000 men, and in the following month, December, by nearly 18,000 more, 
including the 5000 now embarking; so that by the close of the year we 
shall have increased the British force in India by at least 48,000 well-sea- 
soned and disciplined troops of every arm in the service.” [We do not ob- 
serve in the list any mention of the 50th Regiment, which sailed for Ceylon 
in the Captain Cook early in July, and which of course will be available for 
service in Bengal.]} 

An inquest on the bodies of the four persons killed in the accident on the 
Great Northern Railway near Tuxford was commenced yesterday. The 
evidence, however, so far, throws no light on the cause of the calamity. 

MONEY MARKET. 
Srock Excnancr, Fripay Arrreknoon, 

Business in English Stocks has been almost wholly suspended during the 
week ; the fluctuations not exceeding } per cent, and dealers little disposed 
to operate before the arrival of the next oaien telegraphic despatch, which 
is now looked for every hour. The market has been heavy and flat every 
day; Consols opening on Monday at 90§ }, and closing this afternoon at 90} 
#, with a downward tendency. India Stock leaves off at 210 213. Bank 
Stock shut. The Exchequer Bill market is heavy: some large sales have 
been effected today at 9s. dis.; the last quotation is 10s. ds. dis. 

The Foreign Market has been perfectly inactive this week; with a ten- 
dency to lower prices, mainly caused by the absence of business. Buenos 
Ayres close nominally at 8385; Mexican, 21} }; Peruvian Four-and-a- 
half per Cents, 78 80; Peruvian Three per Cents, 55 56. On Wednesday 
there was a meeting of Venezuela Cantilo, to consider the most ad- 
visable course to be pursued in reference to the debt, the past negotiation, 
with the appeal to the Government of Venezuela having proved wholly 
fruitless, (a was determined to apply to Lord Clarendon, her Ma- 
esty’s Secretary for Foreign Affairs; the bondholders thinking they 

ave a very strong case for his interference. The stock declined about 1 per 
cent : the final quotations today are, in Active, 30 32—in the Deferred 

Bonds, 12 14. Chilian Six per Cents close at 102 104; Ditto Three per 
Cents, 75 78. 

_ Railway Shares have been exceedingly heavy, and a fall in nearly every 
line has taken place. Birmingham have declined 2/.; Great Western, 30s. 

yer cent; with an average fall of from 25s. to 35s. in heavy shares; in the 

ighter the decline has not been so great, but the market has been 
dull, and it shows a tendency to lower prices. Great Western close 
at 54} ; Midland, 80} 3; London and North-Western, 96} 3; London and 

South-Western, 453 $ ; Lancashire and Yorkshire, 96} } ; Caledonian, 413 
4; Dover, 193 20; Prighton, 103} 104} ; Manchester, Sheffield, and Lin- 
coln, 41}. 

_ The French market has shown considerable firmness : since last quota- 
tions, a rise of 30s. per share has taken place, which rise is pretty well sup- 
_. Paris and Lyons, 34} a; Northern of France, 34% 3 ; Strasbourg, 

} i Indian Shares show no alteration whatever. The Madras leave off 
at 17 18; East Indian, 97 98; Great Indian Peninsula, 19} }. 





SaturDay, TwxELve o’Ciocg, 
In the Bank return of the stock of bullion a decrease is shown this week 
of 29,9017. In the absence of further Indian news, the Funds continue in- 
active. The market for Consols opened dull at 90} fi business throughout 
“* the House”’ in Foreign Securities and Railway Shares is at a stand still, 
with no change in prices. 
a: : SatuRDAY, One o’CLock. 
_ Since the opening there has not been the slightest alteration in quota- 
tions. The amount of business done in Stocks and Railway Shares is ex- 
ceedingly trifling. There is a perfect stagnation in business all round. 








3 per Cent Consols .......... 90 Dutch 24 per Cents ......... 

Ditto for Account... sony Ditto 4 Lyk. ~The lege y+ 4 
3 per Cent Reduced . «+. shut | Mexican 3 per Cents ........ 21 214 
New 3 per Cents ............ shut | Peruvian 44 per Cents......, 78 80 
Long Annuities ........... 2 7-16 9-16 Ditto 3 per Cents ........... 55 57 
aR shut | Portuguese 3 per Cents 1853 . 444 5 
Exchequer Bills ........ 10 dis. 5dis.; Russian 5 per Cents,........ 109 11 
PGE kn csovcccncesves 210 213 | Ditto 44 per Cents. .......... 
Austrian 5 perCents ........ 89 91 | Spanish 3 per Cents ......... 
Brazilian 5 per Cents ........ 101 103 Ditto Deferred.............. 2. 
Belgian 4 per Cents ........ 96 98 Sardinian 5 per Cents,....... 
Chilian 6 per Cents.......... 103 105 | Swedish 4 per Cents .,...... 83 86 
Danish 5 per Cents Turkish 6 per Cents ........ 945 5 
Ditto 3 per Cents........002 Ditto 4 p. Cent Guaranteed ., 99§ } 


Another notable failure of a company, the scheme being of a novel 
nature. In January 1856, the ‘London, Manchester, and Foreign Ware- 
house Company (Limited) ”’ was started ; the nominal capital was 50,000/., 
in ten-pound shares; 8/. per share has been paid up; the upshot has 
been, after a dividend of | po cent has been distributed, that the com- 
pany has proved a dead failure. Nearly all the paid-up capital seems to 

ave been lost : perhaps the shareholders may get some return of mone 

when the company is finally wound up; but, on the other hand, it is possi- 
ble they will have to pay rather than receive, as they are liable to the ex- 
tent of the 2/. per share not paid up. A special meeting was held on Mon- 
day to consider whether there should be a voluntary winding -up : the Direct- 
ors, as usual, made use of the terrors of bankruptcy to induce the share- 
holders to consent to a private winding-up. There was a good deal of an 
discussion ; widely different statements were made as to the actual condition 
of the company—the best aspect being anything but pleasant to sharehold- 
ers; and finally it was resolved to wind-up voluntarily. 

The failure of the Bank of Messrs. Harrison, Watson, and Co., at Hull 
was announced on Thursday. It was a very old establishment, and until 
lately enjoyed high credit. The amount of liabilities has not transpired, 
but it is supposed to be large. The bank at one time issued notes, but it had 
ceased to do so for many years. The stoppage is supposed to have been 
caused by imprudent advances to a local undertaking called the Hull Flax 
and Cotton Mills Company. 

The Eastern Counties Herald announces the winding-up of the Hull Flax 
and Cotton Mills Company. This undertaking was founded in the year 
1836, with a capital of 100,000/., which was subsequently increased by the 
issue of new shares to 337,500/., part of which remains to be called up. At 
one period the company paid a dividend of 12} a cent. Nothing is at. 
of the amount of liabilities, but it is believed the debt on debenture and 
banking account is 280,000/., while 360,000/. has been expended on building 
and machinery. The 100/. shares, which were at one time worth 250/., have 
been offered with a bonus of 20/. to take all liability. 

After a temporary recovery to a slight extent, the New York share- 
market has suffered another great depression—a full of from 5 to 10 per cent. 
Both at New York and in other towns numerous commercial failures for 
large amounts have occurred. At the former place, as much as 36 per cent 
has been paid for the discount of ‘* good second-rate paper.”’ It is believed, 
however, that the mercantile community is sound at heart; the present 
disasters being mainly the results of the mancouvres of speculators and 
rogues,—that ts all. 





The Mercantile Bank of India, London, and China have announced a 
dividend and bonus equivalent to 7 per cent for the last half-year. 

The Irish South-Eastern Railway dividend will be at the rate of 34 per 
cent per annum. 

CrysTaL PaLace.—Return of admissions for six days ending Friday 
September 25th, including season-ticket-holders, 54,633. 


Ube Ubeatres. 


Mr. Roberts, an American tragedian, made his first appearance at 
Drury Lane Theatre on Monday. The house is now open for his especial 
behoof; and, consistently with the practice of the present manager, an 
advertisement acquainted the publie with the importance of the débat. 
In Sir Giles Overreach, the character in which he first presented himself, 
his performance was certainly above mediocrity. He thoroughly under- 
stood the emotions to be depicted, and portrayed them carefully, Seru- 
pulously avoiding faults of exaggeration, he was not equally successful in 
steering clear of tameness, though he tried to render the last convulsions 
of Sir Giles as physically painful as he could. He has since appeared in 
King Lear, and not thereby improved his position, inasmuch as his short- 
comings are more apparent in the distracted father drawn by Shakspere 
than in the stormy usurer created by Massinger. However, the public 
applauds. 

The new endeavour to establish a national opera in London, is of a 
more promising description, apparently, than any attempt of the kind 
that has been made of late years. The entrepreneurs are Miss Louisa 
Pyne and Mr. Harrison, lately returned from America, where they have 
carried on a similar undertaking with much success. They have opened 
the Lyceum for the performance of English operas, or, more exactly 
speaking, operas in English; this, in the present state of music in Eng- 
land, being all that can be done, though if done successfully it may lead 
to the revival of English dramatic composition. They began, on Mon- 
day last, with an English version of Auber’s pleasant comic opera Les 
Diamans de la Couronne, which they performed to a crowded and ap- 
plauding audience. The applause of a first night is no sure sign of suc- 
cess; but much of it was evidently genuine, and it was certainly de- 
served, for the performance was better than anything we have had on 
our musical stage since the Covent Garden days under Macready. Louisa 
Pyne played the heroine charmingly, and sang with a brillianey not sur- 
passed by any of the stars of the Opéra Comique. Harrison, formerly a 
popular singer notwithstanding some taint of vulgarity, is greatly im- 
proved in style, while his fine tenor voice is unimpaired. The sub- 
ordinate parts were respectably sustained; the orchestra, conducted 
by Alfred Mellon, was excellent; the chorus, consisting of voices from 
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the Royal Italian Opera, was strong and effective ; the scenery and stage 
appointments were handsome and in good taste, and the whole ensemble 
was complete and satisfactory. The only thing to blame was the be- 
setting sin of English singers—thrusting in compositions foreign to the 
piece for the sake of display. Miss Pyne and Mr. Harrison introduced 
several bravuras, actually advertising those interpolations as additional 
attractions. It is only in England that these ad captandum arts are re- 
sorted to. 

The second night’s performance was less successful. The production 
of the Huguenots, an opera which demands all the resources of the greatest 
theatre, was a gross blunder and a complete failure. Imagine Mr. Au- 
gustus Braham, a rather pretty singer in small parts, put into the charac- 
ter of Raoul! ‘The only part adequately sustained was that of Marcel, to 
which great justice was done by Weiss. The performance was coolly re- 
eeived : and this reception ought to serve asa lesson to the managers, that 
they must eschew the grand opera, and keep to things within the limits 
of their means, 

Parisian THEATRICALS, 
While the French version of Shakspere’s King Lear has been played 





at the Cirque, a new Lear of “ private life’’ has been placed upon the | 


stage of the Gaité, by MM, Dupeuty and F. Dugué. Taking for their 
foundation the Pére Goriot of De Balzac, they exhibit a respectable, 
foolish old gentleman, who haying made his money as a draper, throws 
it away on two abominable daughters, only to be treated in true Regan- 
and-Goneril fashion. The drama is called Le Pere aux Ecus, 


Trtters to the Enitur. 


MILITARY TRAVELLING, 
London, 18th September 1857. 

Dear Srr—You were so good lately as to insert a few lines which I ad- 
dressed to you on the subject of a remark made in your excellent paper as 
to the small number of officers who furnished the public with records of 
travelling experiences. I then pointed out the difficulties which attend our 
obtaining leave to travel excepting at the season of the year when such 
permission would be almost useless. 

The Emperor of the French has now established a large camp near Cha- 
lons-sur- Marne, where I have no doubt much information oa be gained 
by comparing the difference between our arrangements and those of our 
apt and soldierlike allies, 

How advantageous it would be if the English military government would 
offer even an introduction to officers wishing to visit that camp, (pecuniary 
aid is not to be expected,) requiring in return a report of what had been 
observed at Chalons, 

I beg to remain faithfully yours, 





A Srarr OFrricer, 





RECRUITS’ DRILL, 
19th September 1857. 
Str—Under the present circumstances of the country, which im- 
peratively call for the instruction of recruits in as short a period as may be 
ssible, I venture to request that you will do me the favour to allow pub- 
icity to be given to the following suggestion in your valuable columns ; 


more especially as the plan itself meets with the thorough approbation of an | 


eminent London surgeon, necessarily well conversant with the anatomical 
structure of the human frame, to whom I have recently submitted it. 

My proposition is, that the mode of instructing recruits to march might 
be greatly improved were the balance-step (commonly called the goose- 
step) superseded by the use of the back-board or back-stick ; by means 
of which, the chest being fully expanded, the entire body when in motion 
would be forced into, and thereby in point of fact would regain, its natural 

sition; whjch the generality of recruits have lost by laborious work, or 

j other artificial employments. 
The effect of such exercise would be, that the head would be elevated na- 
turally, and therefore properly ; that the limbs and feet would be advanced 
gracefully, with an even step, and without fatigue or constraint; and that 
the recruit would therefore walk well, and good walking is nothing more 
nor less than marching. 

It would be only then requisite to instruct the recruit in the uniform time 
and length of step established in the British army by order of her Majesty ; 
which might be accomplished as follows. 

Having provided each recruit with a stout stick or pole of about four, 
five, or six feet in length, any number of recruits—say as many as one hun- 
dred—might be instructed together at open distance and in single file, by 
the drill-instructor, assisted by a drummer and a fifer to regulate the time, 
and by a pace-stick man to regulate the length of pace of the leading file ; 
which latter should be a well-drilled soldier. An ordinary turnpike-road 
would suttice, in the absence of a convenient drill-ground, to carry out this 
system of marching drill; moreover, the road would be all the better for the 
purpose were it an undulated one, 

I will venture to predict that more progress would be made by recruits in 
learning to march during one week under such a plan of instruction than 
has ever been accomplished in one month under that now in force, It 
should not be overlooked, that the very great annoyance, and I may say 
disgust, expericnced by recruits, owing to the peculiarly awkward and con- 
strained position they are required to hold themselves in under the present 

ystem of balance-step drill, would be much mitigated if not entirely re- 
moyed by the adoption of the one proposed. 
I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient humble servant, 


W. B.C. 





GAGGING THE PRESs, 
Belfast, 21st Se pte mber 1857. 

Srr—I have not the slightest doubt of the accuracy of both the facts and 
the reasoning in your article on “ the Indian Gagging Act.”’ 

Your argument may thus be briefly stated—restrictions on the press do 
not prevent sedition, but they prevent the Government from learning the 
existence of sedition. 

This truth is confirmed by the example of Ireland in 1848. At that time, 
although a revolutionary outbreak was very generally expected, the press 
was left as free as it could be when the Habeas Corpus Act was suspended, 
The wisdom of this course was justified by the event. The insurgent lead- 
ers talked and published instead of conspiring: and when the outbreak 
eame—the celebrated Ballingarry rebellion—it surprised many and amused 
all by its insignificance and by the ludicrous contrast between the promises 
of its leaders and their performance. I cannot compare the state of Ireland 
in and after 1848 with that of the Continent without coming to the econclu- 
sion that our almost total freedom from the evils of both real and supposed 
oe has been mainly due to our free press. 

0 not agree with those who think despotism tempered by a free press is 
the best form of government. I believe not only what all must recognize, 
that the efficiency of our Parliamentary system is greatly increased by 


IMPOLICY OF 


| system of third person reporting whic 


| not uttered by the speaker. 


the working of our press, but also, what few appear to observe 
that the etliciency of our press is such as well be impossible 
except under a Parliamentary system. Every newspaper is the organ 
of a party, as every party either is in office or hopes to be so; and it 


| consequently writes under some sense of responsibility, with the result of 


very greatlyimproving the moral tone, and the moderation, intelligence, and 
common sense with which articles are written. Under a despotism, on the 
contrary, all society except the functionary class is in opposition, Without 
hope of office; and those public writers = are the organs of society, exer- 
cise their function without that sense of responsibility which is produced by 
the knowledge that every party may hope to be in power. We ought to 
make allowance for this when we speak of the inferiority of the press of 
India or any other despotically governed country to our own. 

Respectfully yours, J.J. M. 





PURCHASE-INVESTMENT AN IMPEDIMENT TO 
MILITARY ENERGY, 

Srr—I would beg to suggest to you one or two observations on the subject 
of purchase in the Army, which appear to me not to have received the at- 
tention they deserve. That the advantages of purchase in accelerating pro- 
motion are overstated, you have already pointed out. I would, in addition 
to what has been said by you on the subject, add another example, of too 
frequent occurrence not to be without considerable influence on any estimate 
of the balance of advantages and disadvantages in the present system, 
Such is the case of a poor ofticer, who at the head of those of the same rank, 
unwilling to be passed over, will scrape together by any means the “ regula- 
tion sum”’ required for his next step. As his seniors will, if possible, wait 
for one who can provide greater inducement, they either hang on, or ex- 
change; and the promotion is more effectually stopped for the time, often 
in peace many years, than if no such thing as purchase existed. 

3ut the unanswerable and most damaging objection to purchase is itstend- 
ency to militate against that which is or should be the soldier’s ruling prin- 
ciple, areadiness to peril or lay down his life for his country’s welfare. His 
5000/. or 10,000/., all, in short, that he may have invested in his military 
speculation, hangs on a thread—on his single life. 

That our regimental officers (for to them only does thisapply) are honour- 
ably and disinterestedly raised above mercenary cousiderations, they have 
abundantly proved. But is it fair, isit politic, to force them to weigh the value of 
that life which it should be their does freely to devote for their country’s 
cause? When there isa call for some one to face ‘‘ the imminent deadly 
breach,”’ or to set an example of heroic valour, is it well to compel the officer, 
as we do, to ask himself, ‘* Shall I now display a foolhardy courage for the 
sake of some personal distinction, or a vain wish of dangling a medal at my 
button-hole, and so probably rob my family of the means whieh 
they so much need?” Will the widow’s pension compensate for this? 
Or, if he be a single man, will he feel no compunction at blasting the pros- 
pects of the young nephew entering into life and looking to him for aid—of 
the man who with a long-deferred engagement is still hoping against hope ? 
Will not the aged and infirm sister, whose last letter is in his breast, plead 
against the unnecessary peril, and thus his purpose be sicklied over with 
the pale cast of thought, and his first impulse yield to reflection : ‘* In my 
position, I must keep myself quiet, and not exceed the strict line of my 
duty’’? And is that what we wish to encourage and cherish in our officers > 
I believe that we are unwise in considering our officers and men as such 
mere unreasoning machines as it is the fashion to do; or that considerations 
such as those to which I have alluded will not weigh, however little appa- 
rent or discussed. 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, R. A. 
REPORTING.” 
He reford, 22d Septe mber. 

Sm—Having read an article in your last publication headed ‘* Evil Re- 
porting,’ I claim the same ager a | for a few lines in vindication of the 

1 you condemn. 

The absurd collocations of person and tense, and the ludicrous perversions 
of meaning, which you say arise from the use of the third person instead of 
the first, could only occur when the rules of composition were infringed, 
and would not amount to a general objection, because reporters, to be eapa- 
ble of properly fulfilling their functions, must have a common knowledge of 
grammatical construction. ‘* The proudest empire which this country caxz 
boast, which she counted amongst her dominions, was the empire of 
India”: here the mistake arose from putting the present tense of the 
auxiliary verb instead of the imperfect potential, and yet you are 
hardly justified in representing Mr. Sekey as speaking in the past 
tense, nor do I think any readers would be so obtuse as to put 7 the 
sentence such a construction as you have endeavoured to induce, I do not 
mean to vindicate the specimen which you give from the 7imes, nor set it 
up against that from the Morning Herald ; but you seem to have taken for 
granted that because the Herald report was in the first person it was the 
most correct, whereas experience in reporting shows that quasi verbatim re- 
ports are not always really so accurate as those written in the objectionable 
mode. 1 could quote an instance in which a local contemporary assumed to 
give a verbatim report, which did not contain more than one half the mat- 
ter than my own report; and yet I did not use a single word which was 
Therefore, I submit, you were judging from 
false premises in taking the evidence of a report in the first person to prove 
the inaccuracy of one in the third. 

A word in vindication of the system you deprecate. In Parliamentary 
reporting it may be that what is worth printing at all is worth printing ver- 
batim, so as to preserve the individuality. But the case is widely ditierent 
in taking a comprehensive run of mectings. Very few = speakers at 
ordinary meetings would thank us for reporting them verbatim, nor would 
their speeches bear it: a man may have sound ideas, and a not be able to 
enunciate them in a printable form; and then it becomes the task of the re- 
porter, not to put into his mouth phrases which he did not utter, but to ren- 
der the sense and obvious meaning of his remarks in such a form as will 
allow of a close following of the original expression, and yet leave a margin 
for departure from it where it is advisable. I need not dwell upon the argu- 
ment that sometimes the requirements of the case call for a considerable con- 
densation, which has to be effected hurriedly, without the opportunity of 
correction, in which case reporting in the first person would be unjust to the 
speaker, as professing to put forth what he said, and fuiling to do so by cur- 
tailing the subject-matter of his discourse. 

Your clever rendering of the extract from Cicero as an instance of the 
“absurd” is hardly fair, The extract relates to personalities, which are 
almost invariably given in the first person, or much eee : were such 
a speech as that of Cicero to be made in or out of Parliament, a reporter of 
any discrimination would give it fully, and never think of adopting the 
third person style, were it only for the purpose of avoiding the consequences 
of an action for libel. : 

As you have made an attack upon a body which exercises very important 
functions, I claim that my voice, however feeble, may be heard in extenuae 
tion and reply, in the absence of a more able advocate. 

A RerortTeER. 


“ EVIL 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE INDIAN PETITION OF RIGHTS, 
IF one fact connected with the polities of India can be established, 
it is that there exists no public opinion in that country. As to 
the Natives, they have by the very nature of their creed, their 
crude intellectual culture, their conquered and distracted con- 
dition, no conception of such a thing as public opinion, They 
have been governed by ge force, and the rule of thumb, 
And as to the English, a few scattered over a vast space, inter- 
mingled with inferiors, themselves divided into the four classes 
civil employés, merchants, and malcontents, they are 
as opposite to the very idea of a public ane as clique can be, 
As well expect public feeling in an English watering-place. Chis 
fact is the one reason why heretofore British India has supplied 
so little counsel for her own government. We may have the 
views of keensighted or thoughtful individuals, like Malcolm, 
Metcalfe, and (are we to add?) Macaulay; but neither press, nor 
literature, nor society in Bengal or Calcutta, nor India House 
directorate or proprietary, | has given us any representation of an 
English opinion planted in India and coming back to us with 
qualities proper to the soil. . India, therefore, has but imperfectly 
assisted in supplying us with ideas for her own government ; 
and her latest didactic production intended for that purpose is 
certainly not the draught of any future act of Parliament. We 
have seldom seen a document with more imperfect and confused 
data or inadequate conclusions than the petition purporting to be 
addressed by the British inhabitants of Caleutta to the Lords and 
Commons. The petitioners mix up questions respecting the per- 





of soldiers, 


manent interest of the British in India with those mistakes of 


Government that permitted, if they did not provoke, the military 


mutiny. 
neglecting counsels that have been pressed upon the Government, 


and recommend a better organization of quasi representative in- | 
stitutions in Calcutta; as if the best ‘ open Legislative Council” | 


which could be constructed in that mongrel city, with its wran- 

ling of employés, lawyers, and pushing traders, could have any 
influence in guiding the Imperial Government or regulating the 
distribution and conduct of military power! 
more expose the incapacity of what must be considered the British 
public in India to deal with the Imperial questions of that region, 


| 


India is not a colony ; and no attempt to make it one, or to treat 
it as such, can be anything but an absolute failure. India is a 
conquered country, with the anomaly that it is a country con- 
quered by a race possessing free institutions, but in that land 
exercising, as between the conquerors and the conquered, an irre- 
sponsible absolute power. Such are the facts of the ease, and no 
philosophizing about “ representative institutions,” ‘‘ responsible 
government,” or ‘ public opinion,” can alter the facts or make 
India other than it is. We must adapt our government to the 
actual cireumstances. We must employ the power consistently 
with the mode in which we obtained its tenure. How did we 
establish ourselves there? England is a trading country ; consis- 
tently with its own development it extends its trade in every 


| quarter of the world ; and prima facie it has a right to offer its 


wares or its carrying accommodation to any people on the face of 
the carth. Where we are already associated with foreign countries 
under that lax rule called *‘ the comity of nations,” we may so far 
modify this original and inherent right as to recognize the right 
of exclusion in a foreign government. But before we can be called 
upon to do so, we must either find that that foreign government 
has the power to maintain the exclusion if it chooses, or that it 
has obtained from us some specific compact binding upon our good 
faith. Such was not the case with the governments which we 
originally encountered in India, They admitted our commerce ; 


' after they had admitted it they broke their compacts; a state of 


They insinuate that the revolt is the consequence of | 


Nothing would | 


war was established; we made conquests, and we obtained privi- 
leges under those conquests. In this wise we gradually extended 
our territory and dominion in India; usually in the first instance 
as traders whom the preéxisting authorities lacked either the right 
or the power to exclude; next as belligerents defending our com- 
mercial rights; and ultimately as conquerors obtaining power by 
the force of the sword, at least as legitimately as any Oriental 
Khan, any Russian Czar or European Emperor. We are well 
aware that this statement cannot be taken without qualification ; 
that the Clives and Warren Hastings thought little of commerce 
and only of conquest, and that we share the spirit of encroach- 
ment which we condemn and combat. But as against our oppo- 
nents in India the plea holds good in the letter and in the spirit, 
and is even more available for the future than the past. We 
have still the right to protect our commerce ; and we are 
strengthened in our moral sense of the right by the fact that we 
carry with us a civilization, a wellbeing for the multitudes, 


| an opening for the future welfare of mankind in those regions, 


than this very petition, if we were to accept it as any sample of | 


what British society in Caleutta can do, 
In searching the text to find anything like the root of the pre- 


sent evil, we tind all the mischief ascribed to the government of | 


the East India Company ; whose position is daringly misdescribed 
—* The Government of the East India Company, to whose care 
the interests of Great Britain in the East have been confided, pos- 
sess from their constitution absolute power, They have a per- 
petual majority in the Legislative Council, which is composed en- 
tirely of ofticial persons.” And since the proposed remedy is 


direct government by the British Sovereign, with ‘ an open Le- | 


gislative Council,” we are justified in the inference that the 

titioners are among those who go at the double goverument. 

Te believe that among the mischievous consequences of ‘the 
double government,” not the least is that it confuses men’s minds 
as to the true causes of bad administration in India. Many 
things are ascribed to it which are due to different influences; and 
on the other hand, difliculties are apprehended in abolishing the 
double government which do not exist. Strictly speaking, there 
is at present scarcely such a thing as a double government—it is 
rather a government divided, with a very small share of power to 


| 
} we can govern where they as conquerors can only oppress. 


one portion of the official body, and a correlatively small share of 


responsibility to another portion, The East India Company takes 
the responsibility ; the Board of Control takes the power; while 
the Governor-General, appointed by the Board of Control, can 
always represent the East India Company as directing his course. 
When matters go wrong, the East India Company has ell the 


credit of it; when they go right, the Governor-General and the 


Board who appointed him reap the reward. Perhaps the great- 
est inconvenience occasioned by the Company will be found to 
lie in the delay necessary for transmitting orders through a 
channel not incorporated with the supreme authority; but even 
this, no doubt, is exaggerated in the popular view. Som« 
officers as those employed by the East India Company would ne- 
cessarily be employed under the “Board of Control,” or the 
“India Board,” or under the “Secretary of State for India” if 
such an officer were created. Supposing that the Company were 
abolished, it would be necessary to establish these identical offi- 
cers, if even their titles were altered; and the persons who could 
be most fitly and conveniently selected for these offices would in 
most cases be the persons who fill them now; so that the aboli- 
tion of the Company would be more apparent than real. One 
half of ‘‘the double government” would not be expunged, but 
the two divided halves, the inferior and the superior, would be 
consolidated, and the ablest officers of the Company would derive 
actual promotion from the so-called act of abolition. 

The petition speaks of British settlement and enterprise in In- 
dia, and of “an open Legislative Council,” as if that country 
were a British colony with a British public in it, or asif there 
Were any probability of its becoming such within a comparatively 
short period. Perhaps this sort of notion has done more than 
anything to promote government in India, by suggesting in- 


such 


which could not be secured by any possible rule that could be 
substituted for our own in India. We protect civilization and 
its future expansion while we maintain our rule. If we surrender 
our power, we hand over a large tract of the globe to deteriora- 
tion. We are not aware of any legerdemain which, within that 
hour of the world’s history a century, could convert an alien 
and inferior empire like India into a British colony. We must 
govern India, then, not as a colony but as a conquered country. 
Does it follow that, even thus subject, India is to derive no be- 
netit from our institutions, our more cultivated intelligence, our 
better faculties, or our sense of justice? Does it follow that 
Christianity is to have no blessings for India, even before the be- 
nighted heathen is converted?’ We can extend to them the ad- 
vantages derived from intelligence and municipal government, 
even before they are able to make any hand of it themselves. In 
other words, they can be better for being governed by English- 
men than they could by being governed by Hindoos or Mahomet- 
For it is our boast to differ from them in this respect, that 
But we 
shall not obtain these great results by endeavouring to Angliciz 
those who, in every habit of thought, every fibre of the bodies 
with which they are begotten, every vibration of their nerves, are 
essentially Asiatic not English. We must not forget that our in- 
stitutions are bred and born in us, not made ; and we cannot force 
them upon an alien people. When their rebellion does not forbid 
us, their incapacity does. You cannot make customs for a nation, 
Th se consid rations show how necessary it is to draw a broad 
line of distinction between the imperial government of the Native 
races of India, and a local administration in detail which should 
meddle troublesomely with their own institutions, To put the 
case in the very broadest aspeet, it might be said that English rule 
sullicient, absolutely suflivient, to prevent any usages 
among the Natives which we hold to be “‘mala in se”: but not 
necessarily to prevent the Natives, where they please, from preserv- 
ing what we hold to be “mala prohibita.” For example, we 
might put down Suttee and Juggernaut, because we have 
the power, and having the power, with our convictions we 
have the right, to say that murder shall not be perpetrated 
under English rule. But there is no need for us to go in- 
to their social gatherings and to regulate the marriage of wi- 
dowed wives or the distribution of bequeathed property. Are 
we recommending an Austrian government of an Oriental Italy ? 
Would England, by adopting these principles of government, ex~ 
pose herself to be twitted with using her free institutions as in- 
struments of arbitrary power’ Assuredly not, Let India vie 
with us in civilization ; let her compete with us in commerce ; let 
her citizens rise to a level with us in practical science or general 
knowledge ; and by the ve ry force of our own institutions they 
must gradually take their share in the power by which we 
them. ‘This is the spirit in which, “ slow degrees, we 


ans, 


should be 


rule 


| might effect a colonization of India; in which we might accom- 


plish, perhaps in some centuries, a slow conversion and coloni- 


Sppropriate reforms, the provocative of a corresponding reaction. | ration of our own blood, but still more a colonization of ideas. 
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Under the species of government which we contemplate, we should dicr. From the report of this conversation we learn, that Jack 


endeavour, not to effect wholesale reforms of Indian society, but 
to encourage individual Indians in " Y every form that they 
please of our own civilization, with all its privileges. The more 
material colonization would proceed pari passu, and as, with 
extended agriculture, we pushed commerce into the interior, and 
drew larger supplies for the exterior commerce of India, as we ex- 
tended works for those practical purposes, we should draw into the 
land a proportionate recruitment of English colonists. We should 
not exactly make India a British settlement, but we should, so to 
speak, colonize it with a British leaven ; and at the very time that 
we were thus drawing into India the machinery of trade, we 
should be increasing in numbers, and planting at every post, that 
civil corps which has even in the present revolt proved to be so 
eflicient—a British militia ; for many an episode in the revolt of 
Delhi, Agra, and Arrah, has shown that civilians could take their 
place by the side of soldiers, and be quite as efficient. When, 
after the suppression of the revolt, Indian reforms come next be- 
fore us, we shall more sternly recognize the hard fact, that India 
must, for any time within practical view, be governed as a con- 
quered land; her wellbeing will be attained, in proportion as the 
country is administered so as to secure the blessings of tranquil 
rule and industry alike for Englishman and Asiatic ; and the best 
guarantee for the good government will be, responsibility of the 
administrators, not to India but to England. 








THE CALL TO ARMS. 

THE atrocities committed by the Indian rebels have roused the 
military passions of the nation of shopkeepers. From one end of 
the United Kingdom to the other there is a call to arms. If we 
are to believe the published statements, thousands burn to shoulder 
the Enfield rifle or buckle on the dragoon’s sabre, and sail for the 
plains of Hindostan to share the labour of punishing rebellion and 
restoring the sway of the Queen. This is a great fact. Yet, 
strange to say, another great fact stands beside it. The military 
departments are at their wits’-end to obtain a supply of men sufli- 
cient to keep up the Indian army and provide a defensive force 
at home. It is confessed that of the fifteen second battalions to 
be raised ‘only four are as yet even in a state of partial exist- 
ence.” ‘The Horse Guards calls, but the recruits do not come. 
The offer of commissions, the bounty, the blarney of the recruit- 
ing-sergeant, fail as inducements to a tolerably well-employed 
population. The recruits dribble into the dépots, where they should 
flow like a well-fed stream into a mountain lake. A practical 
contradiction is established. In the nation, we are told, there is a 
— of eager military aspirants ; in the dépots of the Horse 
juards, there is nearly a vacuum. 

This is a state of things that enables the daily newspapers to 
teem with suggestions. ‘‘ A Young Englishman” offers hundreds 
of his class, who desire to fight their country’s battles, ‘‘ but who, 
alas, having been born and educated as gentlemen, cannot enter 
the ranks.” He thinks that a legion of these men could be raised 
for a limited period, provided that promotion were from the ranks ; 
that plenty of active service fell in the way of these young aspi- 
rants ; and that they were as handsomely treated when disbanded 
as the late Foreign Legions. This Young Englishman has been 
backed by a shoal of other young Englishmen, and one “ Young 
Seotchman.” Then ‘A Cockney” suggests, that battalions of 
1000 men should be raised from a class requiring no bounty and 
paying for their own outfit ; the inducements being active ser- 
vice and promotion by merit as vacancies occur among the offi- 
cers, whom he would take in the first instance from the half-pay 
list: and he believes that on these terms battalions would be 
raised “‘ such as have not been seen since the days of Oliver 
Cromwell.” <A Lieutenant-Colonel with a bizarre name proposes 
‘* Ladies of England Volunteer” regiments to be mad under 
the patronage of the Queen and the ladies of England. Militia 
officers have recommended that Militia regiments should be 
allowed to volunteer in a body, to form second battalions. | 
“‘ Zouave” informs the public that a proposal is before the East 
India Company to raise a corps of European Cavalry in Australia 
and England, to be composed of persons of the middte class of life, 
and also a corps of Zouaves, to be formed of volunteers collected 
in England. Here again promotion from the ranks is to be the 
indispensable condition, 

This chaos of suggestions shows at least good-will, and is an 
earnest of the military ardour of the British people. We notice 
them, not for the purpose of adding to them, or deciding upon the 
merit of any; but for the purpose of seriously reminding our 
rulers of two facts—the absence of a due proportion of the middle 
class element in the Army, and the reason thereof. 

There is first the very striking but by no means novel fact, 
that the young men of the middle class do not seek a career in 
the Army. Nay, it is rare that the young men of the better por- 
tion of the so-called working classes ever enlist. It was, nay is, 
a reproach to a respectable household that a son should “ go for a 
soldier.” And the reason for this is plain. The Army does not 
attract this kind of Briton, because for him the Army offers no 
career. When one of them strays into the ranks, led on by an 
irresistible passion for a military life, he meets with a fate that 
acts as an example to deter. ‘ Jacob Omnium” has recently 
described the career of a man of the middle classes who entered 
the Army from a love of soldiering. Mr. Omnium tells us that, 
conversing with a young friend who had gone through the 
Crimean campaign, he was led to ask him about a certain ‘ Jack 
Stecle” who seemed to be the young officer’s beau idéal of a sol- 








| **On the Extinction of Pauperism.” 
| “fone of those who never were intoxicated by the direct mag- 


| Steele, a farrier’s son, enlisted during the Sikh war, rose to be a 


Sergeant-Major, and won his Lieutenancy in the Crimea; that he 
is tall, strong, active, brave, cool, cheery, always alert, always 
good-humoured, beloved by the officers, followed anywhere by 
the men, a capital hand at figures, ready to shoe a pony, resene 
wounded messmate, or nurse a sick one ; in fact, a man with “ no 
equal in the whole service.” Asked how Jack Steele managed to 
meet the expenses of an officer’s life, the young Crimean replied— 

** You see, not being a regular gentleman, he ain’t accustomed to spend 
money as we are. He has never been used to servants and horses and dogs 
and betting, and a hundred other things that run away with a fellow’s 
money. Then, he never wants to go on leave; he thinks of nothing but 
the regiment; upon my word, I believe he enjoys doing duty.” 

But what becomes of this true soldier? His admirer admits 
that with his Lieutenancy he has got “ pretty nearly to the end of 
his tether.” 

‘* He has no interest, nor has he any money to purchase himself on with, 
Peace is now proclaimed, and Jack will jog on deat, seeing fellows with 
money hop over his head every day, until he gets his company by a death. 
vacancy. Long before he gets to the head of the Captains, he will have 
served his twenty years, when he will retire on full pay, perhaps with the 


| rank of Major. And not a bad provision that, let me tell you, for an old 


farrier’s son.’ 

Now here is a specimen of the class excluded from the Army, 
The “ Jack Steele” of Mr. Omnium’s letter, it may be said, 
is an exception; but already two other Jack Steeles of equal 
merit, though not of equal fortune, have been described by other 
pens. The men of whom he is an example do exist; for, in the 
words of Mr. Omnium, they ‘ command our merchantmen, make 
our railways, construct our engines, emigrate to all colonies and 
countries where pluck, conduct, and ability can push their for- 
tunes—but they don’t enlist.” Nor is it difficult to see the “ rea- 
son why.” It is because the purchase system would keep them 
in the ranks all their life if they once touched the Queen’s shil- 
ling. They might show, as Jack Steele showed, the highest 
qualifications of soldiership; but the display would be vain, un- 
less they had another qualification—a few thousands to lodge in 
the hands of Cox and Co, Nor does the purchase system shut out 
middle-class recruits alone; it does more. At this moment it 
prevents the military authorities from availing themselves of the 
military ardour which inspires our young men; for if they raised 
a volunteer legion, or “lames battalions, and promoted men 
from the ranks by selection, they see that they would raise also a 
striking anomaly in the Army, and bring two discordant prin- 
ciples into collision—merit and money. 

These are serious considerations. If the purchase system did 
not exist, a large volunteer force could be raised and equipped in 
three months. But the purchase system does exist, and the Horse 
Guards endures the punishment of Tantalus—the men so keenly 
wanted are there, but between them and the Horse Guards rises 
that fatal barrier the system of promotion by wealth and interest. 
This strange anomaly at such an hour in our country’s fortunes 
may well awaken, as it does awaken, strong feelings of astonish- 
ment, that may rapidly ripen into indignation, The purchase 
system has come in contact with British sense of duty and the 
powerful sentiment that impels men to risk their lives for their 
country ; and the responsibility of upholding a system which ob- 
structs the performance of that duty and the satisfaction of that 
sentiment rests heavily upon those who maintain the position that 
in the ranks of the Army shall be found only the British peasant, 
and among the officers of the Army only that section of British 
gentlemen who are either rich themselves or have rich connexions. 
At the present moment the country only feels this anomaly ; but 
in the next it may reason upon it, and in the next it may act. 





IMPERIAL CARD-LEAVING. 
It is reported that the Emperor Napoleon, in his rural rounds, 
has been calling on Madame George Sand. Was her door closed 
against him in prosperity whom she had complimented in his 
adversity ? To maintain her “‘ consistency,’ Madame Sand ought 
to have repulsed the renovator of the Empire. When he was a 
prisoner at Ham, she sent him a letter, inspired by his pamphlet 
She told him that she was 


netism of your Giant Uncle,” and that she could not see any- 
thing in the Imperial past ‘but the revolution commenced in 
1789 and brought to a ps in 1804.” 

** You may say what you like,’ cried the fair writer in her epistle of 
sympathy ; ‘‘ the transformation of the Revolution in his person may have 


| been necessary, providential,—it certainly was magnificent, and shining 


as the sun ; but Equality, proclaimed by La Convention—what became of it 
under Ais sword? Do not think we wish to repudiate what there was sub- 
lime in Aim—no—but the fatality he carried with him is that we do not 
care to recommence with; we do not think it any longer necessary, and 
we feel it to be fatal. We have to conquer the right of not selecting any 
a means and of not enduring any more the Dictatorship of Gene- 
rails, 

‘You ought to hate me,” said Madame Sand, for counteracting 
the dreams of the prisoner. Does the lady now “hate” the ex- 
tinguisher of pauperism, who has compelled her and all France to 
‘* recommence ” ? 

One pointis established by this letter—that many in France can- 
not consider themselves to have been deceived by Louis Napoleon. 
Expressing the greatest attachmentto him, sympathizing with one 
who might ‘shed tears over him,” the unswerving upholder of 
Republicanism still insists that ‘one should prefer to rend one’s 
heart rather than to betray the Great Conqueress, the Great Em- 
press, the Great and Most Holy Equality. Are you going to say 
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its champion, as well as ourselves? I would have be- 
eel: it, be om before reading your volume, but can do so no 
” 





more. 
Would = 
Emperor ? o 
if he had discovered 
Besides, =4 this oe 
’ itr: 1 a 
aon s provided for herself many a loophole for clingin 
jidividual, though she might reject his principles. If she t en said 
that they could never become acquainted in his “ prosperity, as 


Prince and as successor to the great Emperor,” she may now con- | 


, several of her prophecies have been erroneous. 
neh, she sella the idea that she considers herself ‘a 
political person.” . » “T have but « poor head, full of Utopian 
ideas.” ‘Since I have given way to the impulse of writing to 
you first, to thank you for having thought of me, my soul is as it 
were divided into two 
believing in you, and 


of the terrible name you bear.” The woman’s drea 


In this | 


shopmen who in giving the greatest animation and steadiness to 
his business will sustain the greatest trial of their patience. Now 
the woman is capable of patience in a degree superior to the man 


who thus cultivated the poor prisoner reject the | where her feelings are interested in the work. She will tend upon 
d the poor fisherman have turned out the Caliph | those she loves, watch by the sick-bed, or go through drudgery, with 
his dignity! It is scarcely in human nature. | a patience that no man could in the slightest degree approach, But 
letter of protestation against Louis Na- | her feelings are more excitable; and she is more easily “ “ 
Madame Sand, with an engaging co- | vated” by an caprice, or any other moral irritation. ile 

to the | the man shopkeeper, having once made up his mind to undergo a 


given amount of pulling down and lifting for so many hours a day, 
at so much a week, is indifferent whether his exertions are re- 
quired by fifty women on the other side of the counter or one, the 
shopwoman wearies of demands upon her exertion which she does 


| not think reasonable, is exasperated at caprice, and cannot refrain 


arts—the necessity of admiring you and of | 
do not know what—something like dread | 
perhaps is | 


overcome; the “necessity of admiring” is usually more per- | 


sistent, especially where the object of female admiration is clothed 
with the attributes of present power. Besides, in that same letter 
Madame Sand intimates, that even those who are disposed to be 


her friends must necessarily be misled twice out of every three | 


times that she is mentioned, by “ridiculous calumnies on her 
eccentricities”; and it is to be feared that, in these latter years, 
the powerful novelist finds her friends even less numerous than 
they were before. At what a premium, then, must that one stand 
who remains constant through changes, and that one an Emperor! 


THE MODERN HERCULES IN OMPHALE’S CLOTHES. 
A PARTNERSHIP has been struck up, under distinguished patron- 
age, between the women’s employment movement and the re- 
cruiting-sergeant. 


the enemy and to make way for the unemployed female; and the 


A solemn appeal has been made to the linen- | 


-r’s assistant to come out and be recruited, in order to fight | - C : 
anes ae ath ; eT | to employ well-behaved and intelligent women to ill-behaved and 


Zimes, in its most eloquent manner, places the linendraper’s as- | 


sistant between the opposite claimants, Patriotism and the Shop, 
retty much as Garrick was represented between Tragedy and 
Jomedy, or rather Hercules between Virtue and Vice. The re- 
cruiting-sergeant wants the young man, the unlucky young 
woman wants his place, and compliance is enforced by gallantry 
in both senses of the word. 

The journal, however, does not state the case in a bigoted 
manner; for it recognizes certain reasons why the young men 
are employed by the linendraper,—in the physical strength re- 
quired for the purposes of lifting goods, the preference of lady 
customers for gentlemen attendants, and the propensity of young 
women behind counters to be intent upon showing off themselves 
rather than the goods. But to these arguments in favour of the 
practice it is replied, that mechanical improvements might super- 


| itself is extended, 


sede the necessity for male strength, and that ladies might waive | 


their preference. 


English employers, it is said, might copy those | 


in France, where we see women employed as copying-clerks, ticket- | 


clerks, accountants, and shopwomen—in Switzerland, where they 
are watchmakers—in America, where they are compositors. 
All this is true, but it does not grapple with the substantial rea- 
son why we find men in linendrapers’ shops, and not women. It 
is not the greater physical strength required for handling heavy 
packages—not the attraction of a certain tacit flirtation substi- 
tuted for an obtrusive rivalry behind the counter; but it isa 
plain businesslike reason interwoven with our whole business 
arrangements, 


The foreign examples do not apply. Women appear as shop- 


keepers, ticket-clerks, copying-clerks, &c., in France, very much | ? ‘ ’ brig ) 
for the place ; and among constituencies Birmingham is the least 


because men prefer other employments—or no employment at all. 
The thriftier disposition of the woman induces her to attend to 
the shop when the goodman has taken himself off to the café for 


urposes of high politics or amusements which are not high. In | 
Switzerland, bare starvation treads upon the heels of every man | 
and woman. In the excessive competition of employment and | 


labour, a small portion of watchmaking has fallen to female fin- 
gers, but the proportion is uy | small, and only belongs to the 
country where a peasant and his wife may be seen driving the 
pa before daylight, and the very infants are put to some use- 
ful employment. In America, women do many strange things, 
and employments are curiously distributed, as they are in all so- 
cieties hastily got together and not fairly settled down into their 
places. The whole social and political government to some ex- 
tent partakes of the spirit of a picnic, where everything is pro- 
Visional, Besides, the mercantile and industrial systems of pot 
countries differ from ours, and the distribution of male or female 
labour depends essentially upon our entire system. 

In no branch of business has the intense competition of this 
country drawn employers to a more thorough economy of all ma- 
chinery, and a more eager exploitation of every available re- 
source, than the linendrapery trade. Shops vie with each other 
in keeping open early or ase, in collecting the largest variety 
and display of goods, in offering the utmost facilities for the most 
capricious choice. All this is done at “‘ only” prices that look 
miraculous when we consider that every scrap in the shop has to 
be brought from the most distant places, engages many hands in 
its production, and has already passed through the custody of 
various traders, The keeper of the shop must carry on a rapid 
trade in the most efficient manner at the smallest cost; he wants 


| degree of _ nee, accuracy, and thrift. 





from showing temper. This, we believe, is the reason why the 
woman does not command the employment that is given to the 
man. It certainly is not that a Platonic attachment across the 
counter is necessary to the brisk conduct of the linendra ry 
business, for exactly the same principle applies to the tailor’s 
trade. The customer who pays ih ~ indulges every caprice— 
who enters the shop merely to overhaul the goods, and leaves it an 
hour or two later without octane given an order—will yet, if his 
countenance shows the slightest probability of paying on some 
day, receive the same bland smile, the same unvarying attention 
at the end of the irksome interview, as at the very beginning. 
Such sacrifice is necessary, if custom is to be obtained and stninedl ; 
it can be supplied by men, it cannot be supplied by women ; and 
is the reason why we find men and not women in linendrapers’ 
8. ops. 

If the recruiting-sergeant were to push his own vocation very 
strenuously, he might carry off so large numbers of men that the 
value of women would rise in the commercial market. The re- 
sult would be the more certain, if by any improvement in our 
military organization the better class of men were carried off; for. 
then employers would no doubt look for education in manners, 
as well as in reading, writing, and arithmetic, and would prefer 


stupid men. The process may no doubt be facilitated, as it has 
been in France, by the advance of more practical education for 
women. Again, in the development of civilization new em- 
ployments are likely to be found peculiarly suited to the genius of 
the female sex. There is no doubt that women possess the higher 
The men stand ex- 
asperation better, women tedium. From circumstances of society 
a better class of women will accept inferior wages, These cir- 
cumstances already constitute an unappreciated opening, of which 
more use is likely to be made in proportion as female employment 
But any attempt to bring about the result by 
a species of missionary enterprise must fail, from the very ne- 
cessity of the case. Shops are not equipped and manned on mis- 
sionary principles, 


THE TAX ON MEMBERS REPEALED. 
Mr. Joun Bricur has courteously declined to contribute towards 
a bazaar opened in Birmingham for the benefit of the Presby- 
terian Church. 

‘*T cannot undertake,” he says, ‘to subscribe to public objects in Bir- 
mingham on account of my political connexion with it. Since I have been 
in Parliament I have always abstained from subscriptions for objects con- 
nected with the constituency I represented, and I intend to continue that 
course. A contrary course would lead me into an expenditure which I 
could not consent to with any prudence, and might lead to an endeavour 
to secure public favour by means which I cannot practise or approve.” 

The rule is sound, and Mr. Bright has taken a commendable 
course in maintaining it before his new and important consti- 
tuency even in the very honeymoon of their union, It no doubt 
requires some moral stamina to do so, but Bright is strong enough 





likely to be ungenerous, The practice which he condemns has un- 
doubtedly led to serious inconvenience and to bad results. Among 
minor causes, perhaps few have more contributed to a wrong se- 
lection of Members of Parliament. While Members are exposed to 
a taxation of this kind, they must necessarily be men with purses 
well lined, or men who can raise the wind upon occasion ; in other 
words, they must be rich men, or shifty men, But it is a bad 
state of things when a constituency can only look for its repre- 
sentative among rich men—worse when it finds him among shifty 
men, 

The practice, too, establishes a relation of buyer and seller 
between candidate and constituency, destroying the independence 
of the electors as well as of the representative, and entirely dis- 
arming any disciplinarians in the place who might object to the 
Member’s accepting favours from the Treasury. 

It would be impossible to lay down and maintain any rule of 
the kind independently of public opinion ; but there does appear 
a probability that the example set by Mr. Bright may open the 
eyes of other Members and other constituencies to the propriety 
of his rule. Indeed, it ought to be considered that a keen sense 
of political delicacy would not only excuse but would debar a 
Member from contributing any money towards local objects while 
he remained Member. It is the more probable that Mr. Bright's 
example may have some influence, since, we understand, it has 
by no means injured him in Birmingham, but the reverse. The 
feeling in that town is, that he will remain Member for Bir- 
mingham as long as he is able to do duty in the House of 
Commons. 
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SUPPLY OF CAPITAL FOR AGRICULTURE. 
A JouRNAL representing an extensive agricultural district points 
out, not as a matter of complaint but as a remarkable fact, that 
during the last session of Parliament no acts were passed for the 
benefit of agriculture. The cry of “agricultural distress,” which 
used periodically to disturb the equanimity of the House of Com- 
mons, has disappeared; and is succeeded, not by any different 
species of logislative activity, but by dead silence, Mr. Caird, 
indeed, renewed the attempt to establish a system of agricultural 
statistics, but the bill again stands over, leaving the last session 
of Parliament absolutely unproductive of any agricultural work. 
The Lincolnshire Times avowedly regards this silence with some 
dissatisfaction. It does not renew any call for protection, or for 
assistance in the ordinary sense ; it does not press for agricultural 
statistics ; but it puts together two facts which are not easily to 
be set aside. In the first place, it is well known that the amount 
of land in cultivation would beneficially employ a much larger 
amount of capital than is at present bestowed upon it ; and secondly, 


the Legislature is annually requested to pass special acts in order | 


to facilitate the application of capital to trade, railway-making, 
and local works of various kinds for the benefit of commerce. 
Lincolnshire journal remarks that agriculture is not only left 
without that amount of golden manure which could be so bene- 
eas | applied to it, but that capitalists themselves must be de- 
arre 
commercial field, leaving the agricultural field entirely neglected. 
The mode of accounting for the anomaly is easy enough. 
Persons familiar with commerce are naturally able to devise 
various ways of distributing the very life-blood of commerce, 
capital; but we cannot expect that agriculturists, who are not 
familiar with commerce, should be so inventive. Moreover, the 
subject is somewhat disguised and entangled by antiquated cus- 
toms which fetter all operations in connexion with land; and by 
an apparent though not a real division of interests, It is of 
course the landlord’s interest to have his land as well farmed as 
possible; and if any doubt could be felt on that point, the im- 
mense increase in the value of land in Scotland would remove it. 
There are farms, says the Lincolnshire Times, on which, towards 
the end of the last century, the rent would be about 14s. an acre, 
which now yield about 6/. or 7/. or more; so that the landlord has 
gained an improvement of his property tenfold, and in many cases 
the increase has been far larger; and from the context this aug- 
mentation of value is not, ascribed so much to the spread of popu- 
lation as to the positive improvement of the farms. The writer 
shows, by a very simple test, that the landlord has not gained to 
the farmer’s loss. ‘‘ Instances,” he says, ‘‘ are very few indeed, 
and are to be explained by exceptional causes, in which, on the 
expiry of a lease, the outgoing tenant has not been among the 
—- for the lease at the improved value.” 
he simple facts certainly prove, if we could have doubted the 


fact, that the interests of landlord and farmer are identical; but | 


existing circumstances do divide them by formidable barriers, 
and in England establish at the moment interests which are not 
so completely identified. Take the case of a man who has a 
sufficient income from his estate and is not inclined to trouble 
himself with improvements. It is with difficulty that you can 
nail such a man for an hour’s talk on business. If you do, you 
alarm him by the fear that if he were to make any change in the 
customs and usage of his estate he might by some unlucky chance 
disturb his title. There are hundreds of landlords in England 
who dare not so much as look at their title-deeds, lest they should 
discover that skeleton in the squire’s house ‘‘a flaw.” ‘Take the 
ease of the encumbered estates in the hands of trustees, where 
nobody has sufficient authority or sufficient interest to make any 
really beneticial change ; and where the trustee may perchance 
have in view the possibility of buying up the estate at an ad- 
vantage. 

Of course there could not be such a strong demand for accom- 
modation without some attempt to meet it ; and accordingly there 
appear to be companies which will make advances to the British 
farmer, but do so only to a small extent ; the money must be re- 
turned by instalments, within little more than a year ; and the 
assistance is only given for one limited purpose—drainage. More- 
over, the company which makes the advance, in most cases if not 
in all, executes the work itself. Thus the assistance turns out to 
be an encumbrance, In fact, the company is a contractor to do 
drainage-work upon credit : it has its surveyors, its engineers, and 
its labourers, to remunerate, to say nothing of the company itself, 
the payment of its staff, and the profit on the transaction. This 
is scarcely ‘* advancing capital to the farmer.” 

What the farmer wants is, more money in his own hands, with 
the power to apply it as he pleases. One of the notions which 
make English landowners content to keep their farmers as tenants- 
at-will is, that they can thus compel the men, by the dread of 
being turned off, to lay out more money upon the land. But 
however powerful the fear of dismissal may be, equally powerful 
is the direct motive of self-interest, which in this case is exactly 
opposite to the interest of the landlord, A farmer who may be 
compelled to leave his land at the end of the year, of course per- 
ceives that it is his interest to leave less upon it than he has put 


upon it. In addition to this motive of self-interest, there is, in 
too many instances, ge mg! incapacity. We have ourselves 
trave farms in which the landlord was compelled to leave a 


portion of the land starving because he had not money enough to 
cover the whole surface. 
like of change in the landlord, prevented the man from taking a 


The | 


of some portion of their profit, since they overcrowd the | 


he custom of the district, and the dis- | 


smaller farm ; and the tenant’s object was to conceal the defraud- 
ing of the land by as cunning a shifting of his operations as pos- 
sible. Of course the stinting was not concealed; but the farmer 
was suffered to continue, because, if he had been turned out, pro- 
_ bably his suecessor would have been no better than himself. Qp 
such lands it is common enough to see the tenant expending no 
more than three or four pounds an acre, where, without any ex- 
travagance of investment, he could lay out at least 10/. or more 
with permanent benefit to the land and immediate advantage to 
himself. But how can he obtain the money ? What security can 
he give? He has no large commercial connexions; his neigh- 
bours are as well aware as he is of the difficulties with which he 
will have to contend through successive years ; they know that he 
is not certain of his tenure, and who can help him? If indeed he 
had a lease that would be his security. On that he could obtain 
an advance of capital at a fair interest, payable annually ; and he 
could recover the mere principal within the term allowed by an 
ordinary lease—fourteen or twenty-one years. 
The difficulties of the subject are very serious. It is easy 
| enough to see the absurdity of existing arrangements, not so eas 
to find “‘ the remedy.” It is not enough to say that landlords 
are disinclined to take trouble—that they are encumbered and 
pinioned against acting—that titles might be vitiated by a de- 
parture from precedent—that farmers have grown up, from father 
to son, devoted to certain local usages—that the alteration of a 
custom may be followed by consequences which are not at first 
foreseen: these are only samples of many stubborn facts, all of 
| which would have to be mastered, unless indeed the Gordian 
knot were cut by some new form of joint-stock enterprise for sup- 
plying the great desideratum, Any such project would sacbelly 
be attended by a twofold advantage,—it would attract the atten- 
| tion of farmers to the subject, and it would offer that without 
' which Englishmen could never be induced to stir, a tangible mo- 
tive for seeking the assistance of the Legislature. Not that Par- 
liament would necessarily be asked to effect sweeping changes in 
the tenure of land, or in local customs; only, in bills contem- 
plated for the assistance of any joint-stock capital-advancing 
company, or farming company, or farmers’ auxiliary company, 
| clauses might without great difficulty be introduced to protect 
the interests whether of landowner or farmers from the conse- 
quences of violating any local usage, or other technical require- 
ment. The subject is far too complicated to be settled in a 
single paper; but it is rather a slur upon the intelligence of the 
| day that such a ‘‘ want” should be so distinctly recognized with- 
out the faintest attempt to meet it by a ‘‘ supply.” 


REPORTING. 

Ir is satisfactory to perceive, from very tangible evidences which 
have reached us, the interest excited by our remarks on the sub- 
ject of reporting ; and we are not without hope that they may 
give an impulse to movements already in progress for effecting an 
| improvement. One of our correspondents has taken the trouble to 
defend the practice of reporters, and he is in many respects en- 
titled to do so: but he labours under considerable misconceptions, 
He seems to have supposed that we intended an “ attack ” upon 
the class to which he belongs; but that was very far from 
our intention. The system of reporting has been rather rapidly 
developed. Taken generally, not only in this country but through- 
| out an immense portion of the globe, wherever the English 
language is spoken, we may say that it has effected immense good 
of every kind, politically and socially ; and that it could not have 
attained the expansion and eflicacy which it has attained without 
a proportionate amount of ability and energy in the men com- 
posing the class of reporters. 

We are also well aware of many pleas that can be urged in 
excuse for the adoptiun of “the third person” style. We speak 
thus of the different styles as distinguished by the use of the first 
| and third person, though the evil consequences are chiefly seen in 
the confusion of tenses—by the habit of using with the third 
person a past tense, however inappropriately. When the prac- 
tice began, the third person style had its uses, and may in 
some cases have them still; but it has degenerated into a man- 
nerism adopted by reporters more as a matter of routine than as a 
rule justified by substantial considerations ; and our ecorrespond- 
ent ‘A Reporter” fails to perceive some of the most serious ob- 
jections to the practice, some of the readiest means of avoiding it. 
It is true that often, though ot in the extract from Mr. Henley’s 
speech, the error may arise from faults in the grammatical strue- 
ture—from ‘ putting the present tense of the auxiliary verb instead 
of the imperfect potential” ; but what we maintain is, that the in- 
direct form naturally increases the chances of error, and particu- 
larly for writers who compose in such haste as reporters. ‘There 
are two reasons why the indirect method tends to these deviations. 
The reporter has to give a speech in the complicated form of a 
statement that some other person has made a statement. The re- 
porter is thus encumbered by constantly having on hand two 
subjects—the subject of the speaker and his speech, and the sub- 
ject with which that speaker was dealing in his speech. Fur- 
ther, the style drives the writer more frequently than the direct 
mode of speech would demand, into preterpluperfects, or imper- 
fect and preterpluperfect potentials,—tenses which in our own 
language are in their very construction complicated, and in all 
languages demand a nicety and precision of handling alien to 
very rapid composition. Our attention has been foreed to this 
point practically ; because, in our rather sparing use of extracts 


| from speeches reported in the third-person style, we frequently 
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have to alter the wording in order to correct faults of con- 
tion, especially in the matter of tense. Third-person report- 
sree ly answers for the simple statement that a person made a 
speech As euch and such a subject, or for the most rapid descrip- 
tion of his speech—not for any real report of it. ee oS 
Our correspondent also misconcelves us on two inciden - ae s 
of some importance. He appears to ee y—that 
first-person reporting must necessarily e verbatim, and that 
direct reporting must necessarily be in the first person. If once 
it is known to be the practice of a journal to make its reports of 
speeches in the first person although some abridgment 1s used, 
y ee can be no dishonesty in curtailment of length, and journals 
have attained the very highest standing with the systematic 
adoption of that rule. We may point more especially to the 
Journal des Débats, which acquired avery high reputation during 
the reign of Louis Philippe. The journal was about the size of 
our London Globe. © L 
Chambers, only a portion of the space was devoted to reports of 
proceedings, and that portion was printed in type not very di- 
minutive. Here it was manifest on the face of the journal that 
there could not be verbatim reporting, and yet the accuracy of 
the report, in spirit and substance, was generally acknowledged. 
On the other hand, it is not necessary that direct reporting 
should be composed in the first person. The reporter cau state at 
the commencement who made the speech, and anything which is 
requisite to be stated respecting the mere machinery of oratory. 
After that, his function somewhat alters ; he throws himself into 
the position of the speaker. For the time, he has all the inform- 
ation, the convictions, the objects of Mr. Spooner, Mr. Osborne, 
Lord Palmerston, or Mr. Ernest Jones. He takes the subject 
which the speaker for the time being intended to expound ; he 
composes a brief article to the exact purport of the speech, using 
no other language than that supplied to him by the speaker ; and 
the result is, a statement parallel to that of the speaker, with an 


argument in the same progression, the same words, the same con- | 


clusions, but greatly condensed, and all without the necessary in- 
troduction of any person at all. 
We are quite aware that this method may call for some degree 


of closer application on the part of the reporter, not only to the | 
| work is of a new class, 


words that are passing through his ears and hand to the tip of his 
pen, but to the very essence of the subject in hand. We are 
equally aware that reporting in the first person does not necessa- 
ily secure accuracy. The accuracy must in every case depend 
upon the judgment and capacity of the reporter. But we believe 
that we are asking no more than might be expected from the class 
when we suggest the reconsideration of a bad method which has 
degenerated into a mannerism, 
he subject has by no means escaped attention elsewhere than 
in our own columns. On taking the chair in the House of Com- 


BOOKS. 


TRAIN’S YOUNG AMERICA ABROAD,* 
Tue author of this volume is a young American, who would ap- 
pear to have been compelled by some family misfortunes to accept 
of a clerkship in New York. With true American enterprise, he 
invested his small savings in small investments ; losing by one in 
onions to Liverpool, and by another in opium to China, Such 
speculations were of necessity intrusted to others, with the dis- 





| advantage of being too small to make it worth any one’s while to 


| “the ye ene house of George F, Train and Co.” 


ven in the case of long debates in the | 
Evy g 


| punity. 


attend to them. A few years ago, George Francis Train started 
for Australia, during the height of the gold fever; and, accord- 
ing to his editor, so far succeeded as to establish at Melbourne 
He also made 
himself conspicuous, and apparently excited some little ill-will, by 
keeping the Fourth of July; but he so far got over that as to 
have been complimented with a dinner on his departure for the 
voyage which is narrated in this volume. Whether he promulgated 
the following opinions in the colony, or only reserved them for his 
first epistle on shipboard, we do not know. It is only in a Bri- 
tish colony that similar notions could be promulgated with im- 
An American, or rather an Englishman, might as safely 
advocate such views about California as a Pole about Poland or 
an Italian about Italy in the respective countries. 

** We possess every clement of prosperity—young in years, but old enough, 
in my opinion, to slip the painter, cut adrift from the Old Country, and be- 
come a nation of ourselves. But the population are slow to move : with that 
peculiar love of country characteristic of the English people, they are apa- 
thetic in raising a flag of their own. But sooner or later it must come, and 
now it seems to me is the time to move. Every merchant and every man 
should strive to build up a nationality; for united action is essential. The 
new blood in the Legislative Assembly will gradually work out our destiny ; 


| for most of the members, while they still cherish a love for Old England, 


mons, the present Speaker requested Members to render their elo- | 


quence as concise as possible; his object of course being to get 
out the full meaning that Parliament has to express, in order to 
execute its business. We are now only asking the reporter to 
follow out this suggestion, by so measuring and shaping his re- 
port that within the space given he can bring out a larger pro- 
portion of the meaning of the words uttered. 


It is, we under- | 


stand, highly probable that the whole subject will be brought | 


under the consideration of the Conference of the Sociological So- 
ciety. There is, indeed, some idea of proposing the construction 
of a Government department, in order that the reporting of Par- 
liamentary proceedings may be eflicient and accurate. 


feel their affection strengthening for Young Australia, There are now about 
eight hundred and fifty thousand souls in all the colonies, amply sufficient 
to make a commencement ; but local jealousies, for a time, prevent unity of 
purpose: that will soon work away; and once connect them by the magne- 
tic wire, they will soon know each other better.” 

—and so forth, 

According to the editor of this volume, Mr. Freeman Hunt, the 
“Commercial literature is a new term, 
I have sought to make it acknowledged. It seems to have been 
thought that the only books for a merchant to read or write ””—— 
but really Mr. Hunt is so fluent that we must again say “ et 
cetera.” The statement, however, is not correct. Commercial 
information is scattered through the volume : sometimes it is in- 
teresting enough as derived from actual observation or know- 
ledge; more frequently it is the dry enumeration of mere statis- 
tics, drawn from tariffs, returns, or private information, The 
book is in reality the collected letters of ‘ our own correspond- 
ent,” for Mr. Train combined that office with his mereantile 
avocations: and very like the lucubrations of the tribe in general 
the letters are, allowance being made for the national peculiarities 
of the writer. There is the off-hand judgment upon anything and 
everything, though the correspondent may never have seen or 
heard of the subject before. ‘There is the infallibility, as little 
troubled by misgiving as a Papal decree when his Holiness has 
called all the Eminences to Council and the decision is that of 
the Church, There is, too, the swaggering display of power 


| which is apt to show itself when men have not been trained to its 


A quarter | 


of a century ago, something of the kind was suggested in the | 


Spectator. Hansard would then become not an improved reprint 


of newspaper reports, but an authentic and accurate record of the | 


proceedings of Parliament. Such a record would be valuable for 
political and historical purposes; but the newspaper would still 
necessarily be left to itself, with that important original, how- 
ever, as atest and standard of the journalist’s accuracy. It is to 
be hoped that any section of the Sociological Society which shall 
devote its attention to this subj ct will not confine it to the re- 
porting of speeches, whether in journals of the House or journals 
of the public, for there are other forms of reporting that need 
amendment. 
course have the influence of example and competition upon the 
records of law. Parliament and the Government are constantly 
carrying on forms of inquiry, the utility of which is to a great 
extent neutralized, either by unmanageable bulkiness of report or 
by inadequacy of reporting. We allude to the whole class of Com- 
missions and Blue-books, which so often result in “ reporting the 
evidence” that is useless from its cart-load dimensions, or in beg- 

arly compromises that present nothing of the facts or conclusions, 

he machinery wanted here is a corps of reporters capable on the 
one hand of taking down the evidence verbatim and lodging it in 
the archives, and on the other hand of condensing the evidence 
or extracting its conclusions, The report of a Committee or of a 
Commission ought always to be executed by the persons deputed 
for the purpose, the Commissioners or the Members ; but perhaps 
No assistance could be more valuable for bringing to the surface 
the substance of the information collected in the inquiry than a 
skeleton-report drawn up by a practised reporter ont condenser. 


Improvements in Parliamentary records would of | 


The reporting department therefore has more than one branch | 


which might be profitably investigated by experienced public 
men with a view to improvement ; and we believe that the only 
difficulty in the way of such improvement is the proverbial diffi- 
culty of making a beginning—the first step. 


| 


use, mingled with those qualities which more than anything else 
expose Americans at once to ridicule and harsh judgment. The 
unceasing sense of nationality obtrusively and grandiloquently 
expressed, the still more unceasing personal egotism, and the 
forwardness ascribed by Pope to the younger Cibber, “ that 
thrusts its person full into your face,” are all met with. In com- 
mon with many of his countrymen, Mr, Train has small care for 
reporting what he sees in private if not in domestic life. We 
should hope that the following from a public entertainment at 
Caleutta is confined to himself. If his host, Lord Canning, was 
open to public comment as a wg entertainer, such could not 
be the case with ladies, guests like himself; but it is even less 
what is said than the tone of saying it that is in such bad taste. 

** Lord Canning, in a stiff black state dress, stood at the head of the room, 
in front of the chair of state; a native officer standing on cither side, with 
what I os was the mace of office. The new Governor seemed fairly lost 
amid the blaze of chandeliers, whose dazzling brightness reflected from the 
prismatic glass made my eyes ache so much that I lost half the enjoyment of 
the evening. Lady Susan Ramsay, the daughter of Lord Dalhousie, was on the 
right, leading off, with all the gayety of youth, the first quadrille—her part- 
ner some gallant officer of the Indian army, who wore upon his breast the 
medals of many battles. The daughter of the Commander-in-chief was in 
the same set, and received particular attention from the elegant aide-de- 
camp by her side. Neither of these young ladies need look for her portrait 
in the * Book of Beauty.’ Lady Canning did not dance while I was present, 
but, reclining in courtly style upon the regal chair, received court from her 
honoured lord and the several distinguished civilians and military officers 
‘won nt. The formality of her reception was freezing, for that aristocratic 
ow was worse than an electric shock. Her dress was of white tulle, over 
a white satin skirt, looped up with red roses, with a head-dress of red velvet 
and pearls,—not, in my opinion, elegant, but the blaze of diamonds compen- 
sated for what was wanting in taste. She still possesses the marks of early 
beauty, but time and the dissipations of her exalted position in London have 
diminished the attractions of youth.” 

The ignorance shown in the following remarks on what the 
writer evidently does not understand, though it was as evidently 
explained to him, is not peculiar to Mr. Train, or to any class of 

* Young America Abroad, in Burope, Asia, and Australia: a Series of Letters 
from Java, Singapore, China, Bengal, Egypt, the Holy Land, the Crimea its 
Battle-grounds, England, Melbourne, Sydney, $c. By George Francis Train, 
Published by Low and Co, 
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writers in particular. It is the style of judgment, and the censure 


conveyed in the judgment, that marks the young American. 

“y found culiar interest in watching the motions of the state prisoners 
and distinguished Natives, who, dressed in the pictureque costume of their 
country, had been invited to partake in the festivities of those who had 
brought them to their present humiliating position. Kings, princes, and 
rajahs, or their descendants, were there bowing and cringing under the iron 
sake of military power. . . . . It was pitiful to see brave warriors so pain- 
fully humiliated ; for they moved about the room in their stockinged feet 
like so many automatons, shrinking and cringing before their conquerors, 
evincing the greatest pleasure in receiving the least attention from the 
civilians in the room. Their appearance without shoes is by order of 
the Governor-General, to remind them of their disgrace, and to enforce 
proper respect for those that hold the sway ; this, I am told, is the custom 
of the lend. This last tax upon their pride might at least have been passed 
over, for why strike them while they are down ?”’ 

Had our author’s self-confidence allowed him to pursue the 
inquiry that was opened before him, he would have learned that 
taking off the shoes is with Orientals the same thing as un- 
covering the head with Europeans. Not only is it a mark of 
social respect, but its absence is a proof of insolence and of dis- 
dainful superiority: there was no ‘‘disgrace” in it, any more 
than in an Englishman’s taking off his hat ; but to have taken off 
an Oriental’s turban would have been disgrace. 

The Letters consist of two sections. The first in point of date 
are Australian letters extending over some year and a half from 
May 1853 to September 1854, These, however, form the second 
part ; and rightly, for — relate to Australian topics whose 
general interest has passed. The first part describes a return 
voyage from Melbourne to London, calling at Batavia, diverging 
to Singapore, Hongkong, Shanghai, and Calcutta. From this 
capital of British India Mr. Train went -to Madras ; of which he 

ives a wretched picture,—‘‘ a place too barren and cheerless even 
or a pena! settlement. . . . . I would rather be a clerk in Eng- 
land than the head of a department in Madras.” He made other 
calls at Point de Galle and Aden; did the sights of Feypt ; took 
a tour in the Holy Land, which disappointed him, and which he 
judiciously cuts short ; and visited Constantinople and the Cri- 
mea, before he reached Trieste in an Austrian steamer, where his 
troubles began. 

** We anchored; and Austrian officers waited upon us ashore with Aus- 
trian bayonets, examining our baggage with Austrian incivility, and watch- 
ing us as though we had been guilty of some political crime. From the 
hour I landed till I left the frontier, passing on through Gratz to Vienna, 
and from Vienna into Germany, I was never at liberty ; I knew that Aus- 
trian police were ever near, and the never-ceasing checking and counter- 
checking, signing and countersigning of my passport, told of their damn- 
able system of espionage, by which, thank God, England and my own coun- 
try have never been cursed.” 

From the necessarily rapid movements of the traveller, which 
sometimes allowed him only a few days at a place, as well as from 
the nature of his mind as already described, Zhe Young American 
Abroad is — enough in its matter, though Mr. Train’s 
activity and briskness contrived to see a good deal and pick up a 
good deal. The interest of the book arises in part from the fact 
that the author is really a young American; we get his free-and- 
easy comments as he goes along, and on a variety of subjects 
which just now have a special interest for Englishmen,—as China 
and the Chinese; the opium and coolie trades ; Calcutta and its 
inhabitants; the official Anglo-Indian mind, so far as it can be 
seen on board a steamer; and the feelings of the different allies in 
the Crimea towards each other, as expressed to an American 
stranger. We give this as we find it, Mr. Train giving it as he 
heard it. 

“*T don’t think the Turkish army has credit for all it has performed, All 
in the Crimea abuse the Turks (English, French, and Russians) ; the Rus- 
sians abuse the English, and the English and French abuse each other. 

‘With Americans, standing on neutral ground, the French open out 
without reserve. A day or two since I breakfasted in the French ‘a: 
fourteen ofiicers of high rank at the déjeuner, and several Russians. We 
were four hours at the table—a regular Parisian entertainment. When the 
wine began to circulate, England and the English were the text for the jest 
and the satire. They give them credit for nothing. They say that they 
have always been a drawback ; never up to time, a perfect drag upon the 
French army. Now this is all nonsense; but, however, I can only repeat 
what I heard at the Frenchman’s table. 
Zouave Colonel, ‘The English were too late for the Alma; the English were 
asleep at Inkerman; the English were mad at Balaklava; the English ran 
from the Redan ; and at the Tchernaya not an Englishman was to be seen.’ 
Such, in short, are the views of the French officers regarding their brave 
allies; and, on the other hand, no love has been lost. ‘The English officer, 
in his cold national reserve, says less, and when he does speak is more 
guarded ; but you cannot but notice a cold sneer at the champagne style of 
the French, a quiet hate as natural as it is national. It is evident they do 
not like each other. 

y occurred, and one or two have been killed. If they should once get 
at it on a large scale, it would be difficult to check the émeute ; for discipline 
since the peace is none of the best. The Frenchmen also say that this war 
has shown them a close view of England’s manner of fighting, and by and 
by they will profit by it.’’ 

This last looks like gasconade,—England’s manner of fighting 
was pretty well summed up by Nelson’s ‘‘ Lay your ship alongside 
anenemy.” This following is strange, but it may be true. Re- 
publicanism ever dogged the first Napoleon in his army. 

* There is one thing I have noticed far and wide. The officers of the 
French army itself do not like the Emperor: they are Red Republican to 
the back-bone, and the moment that wine goes freely round out comes the 
* Marseillaise.’’ Napoleon knows this, and hence new expeditions are being 
formed to keep the disaffected regiments out of France. Several regiments 
are soon off for Madagascar, and the Zouaves and Chasseurs d’ Afrique go to 
Algiers. [élissier is not popular with his army, and the French Emperor 
is silently hated. There must be something looming in the future.’’ 

Although the mind of Young America is somewhat too fa- 
miliar in its comments, it does not, so far as it is represented by 
Mr. Train, entertain any grudge or dislike towards ‘Old Eng- 


It is the same with the soldiers; several fights have | 











To sum up, in the language of the | 


a, 
land.” On the contrary, he praises her freely enough. Here js 
an example, where, by bringing things together, he impresse 
the industrial results produced at Balaklava. ; 

* T have found much amusement in roaming about the wharves: fo 
don’t be surprised—England’s industry is seen wherever you may ¢ar a 
look: wharves and piers; warehouses for the different regiments, pene Be 
and numbered ; boats for the officials; waggons, carts, barrows, and all th 
English contrivances for transport; telegraphic stations; a floating m 5 
chine-shop, complete, where, in time of action, some thirty engineers w “a 
employed, sometimes night as well as day, repairing the instrument of ‘oo 
—a most extensive affair, comprising all the ingenious contrivances of aoe 
dern times, put up in England, and steamed out to Balaklava, where she 
has done the army no little service; and by and by she will steam back 
again as perfect as she came, a curiosity well worth visiting. The Frenc 
at Kamiesch had small portable forges, arranged in long sheds on the hese, 
where they were busily turning out bolts and staples for the carpenters put- 
ting up the stalls for the cavalry-horses. A little further on another steamer 
is anchored, as fur up the bay as the water permits—a beautiful boat: this 
was the floating bakery, where ship bread and biscuit were turned out for 
the army by wholesale ; another instance unknown in thie history of a siege 
where a London bakehouse is sent out under steam to feed the regiments of 
a distant war commissariat. But, extraordinary as all these contrivances 
may appear, they fall into utter insignificance in comparison with the Bala- 
klava railway. No wonder that the Tartar peasants and the Cossack horse- 
men, with eyes and mouth outstretched, stand gaping at the remarkable 
poset; no wonder that the Russian lady and the country maiden stop 
their oddly enough made vehicle, with its four horses abreast, to gaze upon 
so strange a scene ; no wonder that this mushroom community from so many 
lands is attracted by the continual rattling of several locomotives over as 


| good a railroad as you can find between the towns of England ; for it isa 


most remarkable sight, England going to war in Russia by railroad, and 
one of her own construction. More than anything else, these wholesale 
arrangements attract alike the Russians and the French; and when we re- 
fleet that engines and engineers, rails and ‘ navvies’ to lay them down, 
sleepers and railway-carriages, coal and all the necessities for a complete 
establishment were brought out from England, the road graded by British 
workmen, the stations constructed by British carpenters out of British ma- 
terial, all for the transportation of ammunition, provisions, forage, and the 
general supplies of the British army from their port of arrival to the lines 
in front, even those who have just arrived from all the tearing activity of 
the West—cannot but express astonishment at the substantiality and enter- 
prise of the arrangements.”’ 

Here is another point connected with the respective character 
of two of the allied nations, well brought out, and not a bad 
summary of the whole. 

‘* Everything around me goes to show the gigantic preparations for the 
next campaign. England this time was really in earnest. Her army ap- 
peared at the review before the Russian commander in a complete new suit 
of uniform, with new horses, new mules, new supplies of ammunition, new 
huts for encamping; and a most liberal supply of eatables, more exten- 
aive than ever before fell to the lot of armies, has been supplied in extra- 
vagant profusion, and all for nought, for the war is at anend. The ~ 4 
ylies have come too late. England’s army is equipped in a Sunday garb, 

ut France shows her poverty in the camp. The one appears fresh and 
ready for action, but the other looks seedy and uneared for. The tables are 
simply turned. At the commencement the French shamed the English in 
all their commissariat arrangements: then they had plenty to eat and 
drink, good tents and warm clothing, and a transport corps to carry their 
wounded from the field and their dead to burial; while Russell's account of 
the English camp was just the reverse. Now the French showed as much 
if not more exhaustion than the Russians. The army looks needy as well 
as hungry, and requires an entirely new outfit. 

** Little Sardinia has won more laurels than all the rest in her fitness for 
war. Her little army of 15,000 men, a part of which have embarked, has 
been the admiration of all. Their commissariat department is perfect ; their 
huts, in construction, material, and comfort, are superior even to the Eng- 
lish. Their horses, their artillery, their ambulance corps, all show effi- 
ciency and thorough organization. The officers are splendid-looking fel- 
lows, and the men are strong and healthy. Their dress is most becoming, 
uniforms all new ; and, rain or shine, wherever you meet a Sardinian, you 
can but notice how well he is got up. Sardinia is disgusted at the peace, 
so is England; but Russia, France, and Turkey, for the present are satis- 
fied; and Austria and Prussia have managed to ring themselves into the 
Parisian Congress, occupying an important part without spending a penny.” 

The revolt in India has superseded for the present the in- 
terest of the Chinese question. These are Mr. Train’s conclusions 
on the matter, before the outbreak of last autumn. 

‘There is only one way, and that is by England and America pulling to- 
gether when they talk over the approaching renewal and alteration of the 
treaty. Diplomacy by notes will do no good unless you have a frigate at 
your back: firmness and decision are wanted ; and the question arises, are 
Sir John Bowring and Dr. Parker [the American Consul] the men for the 
time? Are they the right ministers for the right places? There are many 
in China who think not. The Missionary influence is not a popular one; 
and such men, they say, are apt to be led astray by Chinese diplomacy ; and 
in discussing the treaty too much philanthropy and humanity will spoil 
everything. Say to them, Open your ports, or take the consequences. "Tis 
the only way to touch the subject. Work in unison, each indorse the other: 
call their attention to the late war, galling as it may be, and say to them 
that the day has arrived in the world’s history when nations are in duty 
bound to open their gates and receive a minister at their capital. You have 
but to ask, I believe ; but you must put the matter in a way not to be mis- 
understood.”” 

Of the — trade Mr. Train forms the sensible conclusion— 
put down drinking, slavery, and various other vicious practices, 
and you may succeed with opium, not before. Of the trade in 
coolies he gives a bad account; describing it as a positive slave- 
trade, mostly carried on in American bottoms. Caleutta just 
now is a more interesting subject, and here is its shipping and its 
approach, 

** However conversant one may be with the history and statistics, imports 
and exports of Calcutta—obtained through the channel of books, papers, and 
conversation—he is hardly prepared to find the Hooghly so completely 
blocked up, as it were, with ship ying. Before our anchor found the bottom— 
before our gilt-edged pilot, with his company of uninformed leadsmen, came 
alongside in their twelve-oared tub of a row-boat, the rowers looking more 
like a cross between an orang-outang and a boot-jack than a part of the great 
human family, uncouth, ungainly, unintellectual, and uncovered—before 
the pilot-brig, a marked contrast to the clipper-yachts of the New York and 
Boston pilot service, bore away for another vessel—long before we passed the 
main telegraph station, and delivered our mail-bag at Kedjeree—(which don’t 
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a a till the day after we are safely moored)—I began to realize 
oot the — of Caleutta was so extensive that a hundred pilots was 


: “ » world’ ipping the 
too many to escort the world’s shipping up and down 
Peles “the mud-points and neds, 


over th u ‘ and through the 
inding channels of that bugbear of the foreign shipowner, the Hooghly. 
winding - after steam-tug—now with one, now with two or three deeply- 
a pete} eer deena hourly passing out to sea ; and London Indiamen 
wes ty ene ee clippers were continually heaving in sight, most of them in 
and —— in ™ get a cargo, and waiting for some steamer to come to 
ballast, . rea I counted no less than eleven steam tug-boats towing out 
their yo ening we passed up, and several ships were trying to get out 
a= Apa monary a dangerous and doubtful economy, when they can be 
Seek, for the time lost would fully pay the tonnage. * (id 
“Ships and steamers In the river, and ancient temples and Indian towns 
on the banks, broke the day’s monotony until we reached the foliage-covered 
banks of the approaches to C aleutta. ungalows and beautiful trees of great 
size reminded us of our proximity to the city; and when we pass d the bend 
in the river and garden reach, and the beautiful Oriental residences occu- 
ied by pensioned rajahs and salaried officials, the merchant and the pro- 
| ae tt pommnory all which buildings were almost hidden from sight by trees 
and shrubbery—when we saw the castellated pile of buildings known as the 
Bishop’s College—when we counted some six or seven large steamers lying 
alongside the P. and O. pier, and coal-sheds a quarter of a mile long—when the 
magnificent fleet of shipping, arranged in long lines by the harbour-master, 
reaching as far as you can trace them, the masts towering high in air, as 





thick as pines in the Western forest, and the city burst open to our view, | 
with its amalgamated mass of European and Native dwellings, shops, and 


go-downs, chureh-steeples, monuments, and public buildings, higher than 
the rest, or least conspicuous among the others—when we began to blow off 
steam, and heard the words ‘half speed’ and ‘stop her’ given from the 
bridze,—we began to realize that our passage was drawing to a close, and 
BY 42 ° 
that the far-famed City of Palaces was at last before us ; and I was anxious 
to get ashore, for there seemed to be some half a thousand carriages driving 
up and down the banks of the river—a perfect holiday of gayety. 






CAIRNES’S LECTURES ON POLITICAL ECONOMY." 

Tuer Whately Professor's Course of Lectures for the present year 
does not embrace any general exposition of the science ; nor do they 
treat fully of any particular section of political economy, like the 
lectures of Dr. Twiss at Oxford on the improved condition of the 
English labourer with the advance of our civilization, The ob- 
jects, limits, and character of political economy, form the topics of 
the first lecture of Mr. Cairnes. The foundation of the science, 
according to the Professor, in the principles of human nature, and 
in physical facts as they both affect the production and distribution 
of wealth, occupy the second lecture. In the third, the lecturer 
treats of the method in which the subject should be pursued ; 
and this Mr. Cairnes maintains should be the logical, that is the 
abstract method. By this mode all counteracting causes should be 
disregarded, be they so few and weak as only to operate slightly, or 
so many and so powerful as to prevent the abstract law, so called, 
from ever being directly perceived, while it is continually contra- 
dicted in practice for long periods of time, though its eventual 
tendency cannot be denied. The last two lectures may be said to 
illustrate and enforce the views of the third. They consist of a 
defence of the population doctrine of Malthus, and of the Ricardo 
theory of rent, against the opinions promulgated by Mr. Rickards, 
lately Professor of Political Economy at Oxford. 

The judgment formed of the lectures will vary with the pre- 
conceived opinions of readers. Those who are willing to look upon 
political economy asa series of rules, as abstract as the truths 
of mathematics and as barren of practical utility as the logic of the 
schoolmen, may admire the metaphysical ingenuity of the author, 
and the courage with which he maintains and pushes to their 
extreme extent theories that are frequently contradicted by 
facts if they are not opposed to historical experience. Those 
who consider that political economy derives its value from its prac- 
tical application—who believe that neither the moral nor physical 
laws which affect human society are ever presented purely, while 
they are often so complicated that it is difficult to say “‘ which 
is which ”"—and who consequently hold that, while it is necessary 
to know the abstract laws of the science, it is above all things 
necessary that the innumerable counteractions which practically 
influence, neutralize, or even defeat these abstractions, should be 
strongly impressed upon the pupil—such persons, we say, will con- 
ceive that the teaching of Mr. Cairnes tends to inculcate a hard 
dogmatism, that has brought much unpopularity on political 
economy, and some ridicule moreover when its professors have ob- 
stinately advanced their abstractions in the teeth of existing facts. 
It is a iow which reason admits, and which in very long periods 
will be found to be true, that no employment will be carried on 
that does not furnish the usual rate of profits or wages to those 
engaged in it : men, say the abstract dogmatists, will “ transfer” 
their labour and capital to other employments. Practically this is 
often found to be impossible. The handloom-weavers continued 
for more than one generation to struggle hopelessly, and as every- 
body saw uselessly, against the competition of machinery. It is 
the same with other employments, though probably not to the same 
extent. Few can transfer their labour to another calling after a 
certain period of life: no man can transfer a large portion of 
his capital from a declining trade, because a large portion of a 


trader’s capital is invested in goods or “ plant” (to use a technical | 


term of wider signification than machinery) ; and the very cir- 
cumstances which induce him to sell prevent others from buying. 
No doubt, in time the capitalists will be ruined, and the artisans 
or gee, will be starved, and both classes will ‘‘ die out.” No 

oubt, too, there are individual exceptions—there are men of 
natural aptitude and energy who can turn their hand to anything. 

* The Character and Logical Method of Political Economy : being a Course of 
Lectures delivered in Hilary Term 1857. By John E. Cairnes, A.M., Whately Pro- 


fessor of Political Economy in the University of Dublin. Published by Longmans 
and Co., London; M‘Gee, Dublin. 
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| various neighbourhoods, 


America is perhaps a national exception ; but her workmen are 
rough and ready—hardly skilled, and her capitalists are 
not very scrupulous whose capital they ‘‘ lose” or “ transfer,” 
The most helpless creatures, at least in this country, are 
an ignorant labourer and a needy or embarrassed capitalist 
called upon to “ transfer their industry” to some other 
vocation. In expounding the rule that unprofitable employments 
cannot be aun on, we think the fact that they are carried on 
long after they cease to be profitable should be pointed out, and 
why; while sympathy might be given to the wretched victims 
of progress. Instead of any exhibition of kindly feeling, we 
generally find the upholders of the abstract school treat them as 
fools and imbeciles who deserve their fate. 

We mention this particular law (which our author does not 
touch upon) as an instance of a principle in — economy 
that in the long run is sure to operate, though it may be de- 
layed for a period, The two examples of Mr. Cairnes are not so 
certain in themselves, but one of them remarkably illustrates 
the effect of dogmatism. The proposition of Malthus is undoubt- 
edly true in the main—that there is a constant tendency in popu- 
lation to press against the means of subsistence; and if this ten- 
dency be not counteracted by prudential restraint as regards 
marriage, (or we may add, by increased production, through 
what Mr. Mill compendiously ealls “the progress of civiliza- 
tion,”’) death by privation, disease, or sad starvation, will re- 
store the balance, Had Mr. Malthus expanded and illustrated 
these propositions, he would, without exciting the hostility he 
did excite, have accomplished all the good he unquestionably did 
accomplish, by dispossessing politicians of the notion that popu- 
lation required stimulating, and by producing in the rising gene- 
ration more prudential regard to the subject of matrimony, 
It was pushing his abstract theory to its logical conclusion, and 
his proposition that persons born after a certain period should be 
left to starve, that brought down upon him so much odium, At 
the same time, this odium drew an attention to the work which 
its mere merit might not have attained. 

We believe the more that Ricardo’s theory of rent is examined 
the more reason will appear to question its truth. We have fre- 
quently pointed out that, as a fact, rent in Ricardo’s sense never 
perhaps exists. In new countries, fertility is a mere accident in 
the determination of rent ; site—proximity to the demand—is the 
ruling element. In old countries, site is still an important fea- 
ture, perhaps more so than any other. Means of transport, of 
which public roads are a primary element, also increase rent. 
In old countries it is impossible to separate the natural from the 
acquired fertility of the soil. The most fruitful lands have been 
improved by draining, by manuring, by cultivation, and by the 
amelioration of climate consequent upon the improvement of the 
country during many centuries. Even with marsh land, which 
is in the closest approach to a natural state, site is an important 
element ; so is general and particular draining. All these thi 
are so mixed up with what is paid for natural fertility, (when it 
can be said to exist,) that it is utterly impossible to separate them 
and to get at Ricardo’s “ rent.” In many cases, probably in the 
majority of cases, there is no economical ‘ rent’’ at all—the pro- 
duce which does more than return the cost of cultivation, in- 
cluding labourers’ wages and farmers’ profits, is an artificial 
result. That there is a law in nature of a diminishing return to 
industry which must finally end in a national decline, we believe ; 
Mr. Rickards, however, we think, has shown that it is so liable 
to be suspended by improvements—Mill’s “ progress of civiliza- 
tion”’—that it is too remote and uncertain for any conclusion, 
save hypotheses akin to geological speculations. 

In his last lecture, Mr. Cairnes adheres logically to the Ricardo 
theory, and throws out an abstract suggestion as to the bearing 
of monopoly on the question, which perhaps contains more than 
he has elaborated, and is worthy of fuller consideration. He ex- 
hibits such a strange unacquaintance with the practical of 
the subject, that his rigid adherence to the abstract and logical 
may probably arise from his ignorance of the actual. If there be 
one thing clearer than another, it is that the whole rent of a 
house is quite a different thing from the builder’s profits. No 
doubt, till a demand for houses arises sufficient to pay the builder a 
wrofitable return for his capital, he will not build; but having 

uilt, his rent is just as independent of himself as is the rent of a 
farm. If he has chosen his site badly, he may not get a rent 
equal to his preper profit; he may not indeed get any. In all 
cases of what may be termed a house, there is a rent payable for 
the site, called a ground-rent; and this ground-rent more exactly 
resembles Ricardo’s rent than any other kind of rent, depending 
for its amount primarily on population, fashion, or opinion, but 
ultimately on site. At Bow, Mr. Cairnes can get as good a house 
for fifty or sixty pounds a year as he would have to pay two 
hundred for in a courtly and fashionable neighbourhood. In 
Cheapside or Cornhill, he will pay five hundred for a house which 
in a olin business street of the suburbs he could get for a hun- 
dred. Yet the cost of building is much the same in all these 
The value of an acre of land is mea- 
sured by scores of thousands in some parts of the City, on account 
ultimately of the ground-rent it would yield. Yet Professor 
Cairnes denies or at least ignores its existence. 

“The rent, ¢. g. which a landlord receives from a farmer for the hire of 
his land, is derived from a surplus value in the proceeds of the farmer's in- 
dustry beyond what will cover the expenses and profits of his farm. On 
other hand, the building-rent of a house represents no surplus value of this 
kind. It is not anything in addition to the ordinary profit, but is simply 
the ordinary profit or interest which the builder of the house receives on the 
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capital which he has sunk. There may indeed be fluctuations in the re- 
turns upon building speculations, as upon any other speculations—the 
speculators receiving sometimes more sometimes less than average profits ; 
but there is in this case nothing like what occurs in the case of agricultural 
rent—a permanent surplus value beyond what is sufficient to indemnify the 
meee. The existence of this surplus value, then, is the problem 
which the theory of rent has to solve; and the question is, what are the 
causes to which it owes its existence, and what are the laws which regulate 
its amount ?” 

One of the main conclusions contained in Ricardo’s theory was 
the existence and nature of this “surplus value.” He showed 


that in all countries advanced enough for rent to exist, there was | 


a large annual income produced by the mere increase of population 
and industry, without care, thought, exertion, or in the majority 
of cases outlay on the part of its receivers ; and the logical inference 

wn by many was (we think wrongly) that this fund should 
bear a large portion of the taxation of the country. We have in- 
timated that in agricultural rent there is great difficulty in 
settling how much is inherent in the fertility of the soil; there is 
very little in settling the inherent value of the site of a house. 
Any professional man can tell with a close approximation to ac- 
curacy what is the value of the building, what of the ground- 
rent, This ground-rent, too, approaches more closely to Ricardo’s 





rent in another feature; the perfect quiescence of the receiver of | 


rent in producing it. It is possible that some landlords of 
farms may have laid out money in improving the land, so that 
part of the rent is really a return for their outlay. It is obviously 

possible that any man, let him be as rich or powerful as man 
ean be, could have given its fashionable value to the site of ‘the 
Parks,” or its business value to “the City.” Yet the Whately 
Professor of Political Economy omits all consideration of one of the 
most important points in connexion with a theory he is expound- 
ing and supporting. 


NEW NOVELS.* 





THE interest of the new American romance The Garies and their | 


Friends in part arises from circumstances. The work is recom- 
mended by Mrs. Stowe and by Lord Brougham ; it is written by 


delphia”; it professes to describe the difliculties and miseries 
which beset the free Coloured people through social prejudice, and 
to exhibit Coloured society in Philadelphia which is represented 
as clinging closely together and having peculiar ideas and man- 
ners, me of its members must also be very rich, if the account of 
Mr. Walters, the Black millionaire, and this picture of his house, 
are true. 

* Mr, Garie was finally set right about the numbers, and found himself 
at length before the door of Mr. Walters’s house. ‘ Quite a handsome re- 
sidence,’ said he, as he surveyed the stately house, with its spotless marble 
steps and shining silver door-plate. 

* On ringing, his summons was quickly answered by a well-dressed ser- 
vant ; who informed him that Mr. Walters was'at home, and ushered him 
into the parlour. The elegance of the room took Mr. Garie completely by 

rise, as its furniture indicated not only great wealth but cultivated taste 


: : : : | and cowardly whilst I’ 
“a Coloured young man, born and reared in the city of Phila- | ¢,) por, Megeemerig ob 


| to both” ; but it seems to us the very reverse, and to point the 


moral of such connexions, limited in number as this particular 
class is likely to be. By the laws of Georgia, Mr. Garie cannot 
marry his mistress or free his children. After some struggle he 
determines to go Northward, and settles in Philadelphia, The 
true difficulties a man would have to encounter under such social 
cireumstances—the coolness or contempt of his White friends, the 
necessity of forming connexions among the Coloured people, who 
whatever may be said of them, must be inferior in mind and 
manners to the Southern planter—are summarily dismissed, 
George Stevens, a low lawyer, discovers that he is a cousin of 
Mr. Garie, and in the absence of a will would be heir-at-layw, 
He therefore plans the murder of Garie during the riot, car- 
ries off the will, and gets possession of the property, from which 
he makes a settlement on the children, Mrs. Garie having died 
of exposure and premature confinement during the outbreak, 
The difficulties of young Garie in after life, when, brought up as 
White, he is engaged to a White lady—and the difficulties of an 
humbler lad in getting a situation, clerks and workmen alike 
refusing to associate with him—are the best things in the story, 
There is real misery in this position of Clarence Garie, when he 
returns after an absence of years to Miss Bell, an old friend 
whom he calls Aunt Ada. 

“Tea over, Miss Ada insisted that he should lie down upon the sofa 
again, whilst she sat by and bathed his head. ‘ Have you seen your sister 
lately >?’ she asked. 

*** No, Aunt Ada,’ he answered, hesitatingly, whilst a look of annoyance 
darkened his face fora moment; ‘I have not been to visit her since last 
fall—almost a year.’ 

“ ‘Oh! Clarence, how can you remain so long away?’ said she, reproach- 
fully. 

*** Well, I can’t go there with any comfort or pleasure,’ he answered, 
apologetically ; * 1 can’t go there; each year as I visit the place, their ways 
seem more strange and irksome to me. Whilst enjoying her company, I 
must of course come in familiar contact with those by whom she is sur- 
rounded, Sustaining the position that I do—passing as I am for a White 
man—lI am obliged to be very circumspect, and have often been compelled 
to give her pain by avoiding many of her dearest friends when I have en- 
countered them in publie mma because of their complexion. I feel mean 

oing it; but it is necessary—I ean’t be White and 
Coloured at the same time ; the two don’t mingle, and I must consequently 
be one or the other. My education, habits, and ideas, all unfit me for as- 
sociating with the latter; and I live in constant dread that something may 
occur to bring me out with the former, I don’t avoid Coloured people be- 
cause I esteem them my inferiors in refinement, education, or intelligence ; 
but because they are subjected to degradations that I shall be compelled to 
share by too freely associating with them. 

“<*Itisa pity, continued he, with a sigh, ‘that I was not suffered to 
grow up with them; then I should have learnt to bear their burdens, and 
in the course of time might have walked over my path of life, bearing the 
load almost unconsciously. Now it would crush me, I know. It wasa 
great mistake to place me in my present false position,’ concluded he, bitterly ; 
‘it has cursed me. Only a day ago I had a letter from Em, reproaching me 
for my coldness; yet, God help me! what am I to do!’ 

“* Miss Ada looked at him sorrowfully, and continued smoothing down his 


| hair and inundating his temples with Cologne: at last she ventured to in- 


and refined habits. The richly-papered walls were adorned by paintings | 
from the hands of well-known foreign and native artists. Rich vases and | 


well-executed bronzes were placed in the most favourable situations in the 


em mo the elegantly-carved walnut table was covered with those | 
ing little bijoux which the French only are capable of conceiving, | 


and which are only at the command of such purchasers as are possessed of 
more money than they otherwise can conveniently spend.” 

The Garies, moreover, is not without merits of its own. The 
descriptions are clear, and exhibit that eye for colours which is 
said to characterize the Negro. Manners and characters are not 


badly painted, but they are done rather for the sake of themselves | 


than as connected with the progress of the story, and have some 
of that clogging minuteness which was felt in Dred. Nor, to say 


the truth, is the fastidious housewifery of ‘‘ Caddy,” the sprightly | 


mischief of “Charlie,” the downright impudence of “ Kinch,” 
or the family affairs of the Coloured people in general, very at- 
tractive in the description, or, we should fancy, in the reality. The 
earlicr part of the story is slow; but there 1s movement and in- 
terest enough when the more tragic business is set in motion,— 
albeit the tragedy is managed too much in the customary way, 
with a villanous lawyer, a murder and the concealment of a will, 
while a suborned villain continually extorts money from his more 
villanous suborner, and confesses the truth in his dying mo- 
ments. The philosophy of the story fails, as it failed even in 
Uncle Tom itself, by being too exceptional. The governing in- 
cident of the novel is the great Philadelphia riots against the 
Negroes that took place a good many years ago, and have not yet 
been repeated, while in the story they are not a general outbreak 
of opinion, but a speculative conspiracy for profitable purposes 
with a spice of revenge. One particular evil sought to be illus- 
trated is the relation of the sexes springing from the prejudice 
— any taint of African blood however slight the tinge. 

is, no doubt, involves the worst moral evils of slavery and pre- 
— —_— colour; but it strikes us that the particular cases 

The Garies must be very rare, while the main misery origin- 
ates in murder and riot. 

The “ Friends” of the Garies are in the main the Coloured people 
of the Quaker city; whose character and fortunes inspire little 
interest. Mr. Garie himself is a Georgian planter, that ten years 
before the opening of the story had purchased a Coloured beauty, 
whom he educated himself, and by whom he has two children. 
The author describes the connexion as having “ proved a boon 

* The Garies and their Friends. By Frank J. Webb. With an Introductory 
Preface by Mrs. Harriet B. Stowe, ‘“‘ Author of ** Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” Published 
by Boutledge. 

4 Woman's Story. By Mrs.8,C, Hall. In three volumes, Published by Hurst 
and Blackett. 


quire, ‘ How do matters progress with you and Miss Bates? Clary, you 
have lost your heart there?’ 

** *Too true,’ he replied, hurriedly ; ‘and what is more—little Birdie (I 
call her little Birdie) oe lost hers too. Aunt Ada, we are engaged.’ 

‘* * With her parents’ consent ?’ she asked. 

**¢Yes, with her parents’ consent; we are to be married in the coming 
winter.’ 

«Then they know a//, of course—they know you are Coloured?’ ob- 
served she. 

“*They know all!’ cried he, starting up. ‘ Who said they did—sho told 
them? tell me that, Isay. Who has dared to tell them | am a Coloured 
man ? 

‘* * Hush, Clarence, hush,’ replied she, attempting to soothe him. ‘Ido 
not know that any one has informed them; I only inferred so from your 
saying you were engaged. I thought yow had informed them yourself, 
Don’t you remember you wrote that you should? and f took it for granted 
that you had.’ 

** Oh, yes, yes, sol did! I fully intended to, but found myself too great 
a coward. J dare not—I cannot risk losing her. I am fearful that if she 
knew it she would throw me off for ever.’ 

‘* «Perhaps not, Clarence—if she loves you as she should; and even if 
she did, would it not be better that she should know it now than have it 
discovered afterwards, and you both be rendered miserable for life.’ 

***No, no, Aunt Ada—I cannot tell her! It must remain a secret until 
after our marriage ; then, if they find it out, it will be to their interest to 
smooth the matter over and keep quiet about it.’ 

* ¢Clary, Clary, that is vot honourable !’ 

‘* *] know it—but how can I help it? Once or twice I thought of — 
her, but my heart always failed me at the critical moment. It would ki 
me to lose her. Oh! I love her, Aunt Ada,’ said he passionately, ‘ love her 
with all the energy and strength of my father’s race, and all the doating 
tenderness of my mother’s. I could have told her long ago, before my love 
had grown to its present towering strength, but craft set a seal upon my 
lips, and bid me be silent until her heart was fully mine, and then nothing 
could part us: yet now even, when sure of her affections, the dread that 
her love would not stand the test compels me to shrink more than ever from 
the disclosure.’ 

** «But, Clarence, you are not acting generously ; I know your conscience 
does not approve your actions.’ 

* * Don’t I know that?’ he answered, almost fiercely ; ‘ yet I dare not tell 
—I must shut this secret in my bosom, where it gnaws, gnaws, gnaws, un 
it has almost eaten my heart away. Oh, I’ve thought of that, time and 
again; it has kept me awake night after night, it haunts me at all hours; 
it is breaking down my health and strength—wearing my very life out of 
me; no escaped galley-slave ever felt more than I do, or lived in more con- 
stant fear of detection; and yet I must nourish this tormenting secret, an 
keep it growing in my breast until it has crowded out every honourable 
and manly feeling; and then, perhaps, after all my sufferings and sacrifice 
of candour and truth, out it will come at last, and when I least expect or 
think of it.’ ” 


The importance of truthfulness forms one moral of a 4 Wo- 
man’s Story; and the equal importance of a good domestic educa- 
tion, or at least of not having a very bad one, forms another. 
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aa agg 1 Lyndsey, and the extraordinary circumstances 
in which she is placed. The late Miss Landon evidently sug- 
ested the great yoetical genius, wonderful industry, and sud- 
Son celebrity of if L., possibly Helen s affectionate nature and 
impetuous defiant mind. The unfavourable circumstances in 
Miss Landon’s early career are very much increased in the case 
of Helen Lyndsey. She has a hard, foolish, violent, unaffee- 
tionate mother, and a quiet dull father, though it would seem 
that in early youth he bad been more animated and vigorous 
than in mature life, some ‘ fatal remembrance dulling lis exist- 
ence. With such parents Helen is brought up in a way as rare 
as her own genius. Her mother from her very babyhood treats 
her tyrannically, and drives her to the falsehood of deception 
in self-defence; her father, who deeply loves her in his way, 
encourages the baleful habit by indulging her in secret, to 
avoid domestic storms. When ruin overtakes Mr. Lyndsey, and 
Helen’s pen becomes the only means of her paralyzed father’s 
support, the mystery of the anonymous she maintains, and the 
various positions into which she is thrown, do not tend to over- 
come the influence of her early training. The great blot of her 
career isallowing her cousin Florence Middleton to become dex ply 
attached to a Mr. Marley, one of your mysterious all-fascinating 

entlemen of the Byronic school, while she knows that Marley’s 

arge fortune isa pretence, and the man himself has sunk to a 
gambling adventurer. The whole of this is complicated and ob- 
secure: but the main cause of Helen’s conduct is the supposition 
(which finally turns out to be untrue) that Marley is her half- 
brother, Mr. Lyndsey having married Helen’s mother whilst his 
first wife was still living. By means of this fact, Marley not only 
strips the poetess of her earnings, but holds her completely in 
his power; she being engaged to Mr. Hamilton, the son of a 
titled lady who is fanatical on the subject of birth, and when- 
ever Marley encounters opposition he threatens exposure. 

The story, thus extreme in its plan, is not very skilfully ma- 
naged. The Middleton family are designed as a contrast to the 
Lyndseys, being truth itself: but Florence suffers quite as much 
as Helen, both mentally and in the loss of her lover, though 
she is utterly guiltless,—unless, indeed, of being imposed upon 
by Marley, for, though described as taking the world by sap, he 
looks to the reader an evident adventurer of the theatrical cast. 
It is an established rule in novel-writing, that when mysteries 
are explained the ditliculties they created are overcome. Such 
is not the case in 4 Woman’s Story: nothing results from the 
exposure of Marley, except the satisfaction of the parties at their 
non-relationship and the establishment of Helen's legitimacy. 
The genuine novel-reader will be disappointed that Helen’s aris- 
tocratic suitor does not marry her after all, and thata lover is not 
found for Florence. 

The composition exhibits Mrs. Hall’s practised ability ; and some 
of the characters are cleverly drawn, especially the Irish Jc rry, so 
faithful to his old master, so attached to Miss Helen, but also so like 
the conventional Irishman of the theatre and prose fiction. There 
is far too much of the magazine style of “‘ sketching” in the narra- 
tive ; terribly impeding the story, while the author is painting the 
singularities of Hampstead and their idle gossip, or describing 
rooms, scenes, and the like, with rather tiresome minuteness. 
Some of the socio-literary sketches, when Helen has become 
famous and avows herself, may be open to this remark ; but they 
will have much attraction for many readers. Here is a literary 
celebrity, young a quarter of a century ago, for Scott was at the 
party described, 

“ He hears her conversing gaily with a youth, whose after greatness 
could hardly have been foretold, judging from his fair face, and long deli- 
cate features, and the pretty, almost girlish, air of refinement in his dress 
and manner. You could not call him a ‘ puppy ’—that would be too rude; 
ora ‘ dandy ’—that would be too vulgar; nor an ‘ exquisite ’- 1wusi 
he is—you see it at a glance—a thoroughbred gentleman ; and it is rather 
wonderful that one so thoroughbred should be overlaid (for it is not inlaid”) 
with little trumpery nothings, as if the Apollo were tricked out in blue 
ribands and tinsel. He has a right to be proud; he is content to be vain: 
surely this will pass away. His brow is large and full, but not as massive 
as the seulpture-poct’s, nor as high as Scott's; his hair is light and curl- 
ing; his eyes large, and what ?—my friend said blue, well inclined that 
way—grey, perhaps; uncertain eyes, too much skilled in diplomacy or the 
tactics of the Foreign Office to be called honest eyes: yet God intended 
them to be such, for they are large and well opened. He is singularly soft 
and graceful in his movements, and would be desperately dangerous, but 
that there is an irritating consciousness of his own beauty and its influence 
in his manner: he passes his hands, white and small as a woman’s, fre- 
quently through his clustering hair. Surely the young author is more 
proud of his looks than his books!” 

Helen, while preserving her incognito, had written a tragedy, 
which the manager (intended for Macready) had accepted. Of 
Course she cannot attend the “ reading” herself, and deputes her 
friend Miss ‘‘ Nobody,” the supposed writer of the tale. The 
thing is not managed so smartly or so truly as Douglas Jerrold 
could have done it—no one understood the players so well as 
Jerrold ; but it is lively, and goodnatured even in this portraiture 
of dramatic weaknesses—only a portion of the scene in the green- 
room. 

** ¢T must say,’ observed a gentleman who appeared on very admirable terms 
With his personal appearance, which he had eyed in every possible position in 
a long pier-glass opposite to where he sat, ‘ I must say that casting me, as I 
see you have done, in the low comedy part, may prove very injurious to the 
interests of the play, and indeed of the theatre. I care nothing about my- 
self ; I never do; but my friends!—the town !—the world! my dear sir, 
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fails of effect, from the rare character of the | «<Pm sure, sir,’ said another, ‘ Horace is a mere walking gentleman 


without a word to say—I never can get through that.’ 

*** Were you not engaged for the walking gentlemen ?’ 

‘“* * And young lovers, sir,’ suggested the actor, who certainly looked like 
anything but a ‘ young’ lover. 

** * But the lover of this play is matured before the play commences; and 
IT suppose you do not wish to take that part from me,’ replied the manager, 
with, I thought, very good temper. The part he alluded to had evidently 
been written for him, for there were allusions in other parts of the drama 
not only to his personal appearance but to his peculiarities—* his knitted 
brows,’ which ‘even in joy were drawn by care,’ and various other si 
that he was the hero of the plot, It seemed to me that, though they all 
professed the greatest admiration of the play, and repeated over and over 
again their desire to serve its interests, and the interests of the ‘ manage- 
ment,’ caring nothing, absolutely nothing, for themselves, and laying every 
proposed change to their desire to ‘ do their duty,’ still it was in fact only 
of themselves they thought. I do believe there was much self-deception in 
this—much ! for, to my astonishment, instead of being a very artful, de- 
signing sect of persons, they were singularly the contrary; very deficient in 
tact, for they could not hide their desire to shine; and treated the applause 
of an audience as the sole thing worth living for. They seemed to consider 
the only shining lights in the world to be the foot-lights, and the next best 
thing to getting a new part, to be the ordering of a new dress, Instead of 
being the faded, blasé sort of women I expected, they were remarkably 
fresh, and yet artificial. I understood they came to a rehearsal three times 
1 week at least, and acted six nights out of the seven. I called it very hard 
work, and wondered how I could have ever thought they gained their fame 
easily. Ido believe that each would have picked out the choice pieces from 
every part, and crammed them into their own—heaped them together, and 
then not have been quite satisfied unless the ‘ good situations’ accompanied 
the ‘ spoken words,’ ” 


7 n 7 wal , T ny 
PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

A Two Years’ Cruise off Tierra del Fuego, the Falkland Islands, Patagonia, 
and in the River Plate: a Narrative of Life in the Southern Seas. By W, 
Parker Snow, late Commander of the Mission Yacht “ Allen Gardiner” ; 
Author of “ Voyage of the Prince Albert in Search of Sir John Franklin,” 
With Charts and Illustrations. In two volumes. 

Mabel Vaughan, By the Author of “* The Lamplighter.” 
ment with the Author, by Mrs, Gaskell, Author of * Mary Barton. 

The Noble Traytour: By Thomas of Swarraton, Armiger. In 
three volumes. 

Letters on Connoisseurship ; or the Anatomy of a Picture. With some Remarks 





Edited, by arrange- 


a Chronicle. 


on National Galleries, and the Mission of the Modern Artist. By William 
Noy Wilkins 

Publii Terentii Comedia Ser. With a Commentary by the Reverend Edward 
St. John Parry, M.A., Baliol College, Oxford Bibliotheea Classica, 
Edited by George Long, M.A., formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Came 


bridge, and the Reverend A, J. Macleane, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge.) 

Decii Junii Juvenalis et A, Persii Flaccis Satire, With a Commentary by 
the Reverend Arthur John Macleane, M.A., Trinity College, Cambridge; 
Editor of Horace. (Bibliotheca Classica, 

Euripides, With an English Commentary by F. A. Paley, Editor of 2schylus, 
&e. In three volumes. Volume I, (Bibliotheca Classica.) 

The History of Rome by Titus Livius. The Third Decade, Part the First. 
Illustrated by copious Notes, Historical, Geographical, and Critical, and 
especially adapted for the use of Military Students. By E. R, Humphreys, 
LL.D., Head Master of Cheltenham Grammar School; Author of “ Manual 
of Greek and Latin Prose Composition.” 


The Rebellion in India, and How to prevent Another. By John Bruce 
Norton,—A species of pamphlet, of the form and extent of a volume. 
Writing from India, Mr. Norton is of necessity unacquainted with a good 
deal that has been written in England upon the subjects he handles, and 
some of his facts, charges, and suggestions, have already been promulgated 
in this country. Indeed, as he is a stauneh admirer of Ellenborough and 
Napier, and a bitter assailant of Dalhousie and Outram,— laying the mu- 
tiny, in fact, to Lord Dalhousie’s door so far as any single person can 
have produced it,—the novelty, it may be said, of Mr. Norton’s publica- 
tion is in many parts confined to tone and language. He also deals 
largely in quotations, sometimes from Indian, sometimes from English 
periodicals, ‘The strongest point in the book is the story of the annexa- 
tions, great and small; which he makes out to have been carried in 
disregard of natural justice, popular opinion, and Indian law, and to have 


| been one great cause in aggravating and precipitating the outbreak. At 


the same time, Mr. Norton is himself an agent of one of the dispossessed 
personages, and his views are very probably something more than biased. 

The defect of the book is its generality. Precise facts, distinct pie- 
tures, specific charges, may occasionally be found, but for the most part 
the author deals in a sort of conventional declamation, such as distin- 
guishes professional speakers and writers, from the auctioneer or attor- 
ney to the state paper writer or debater. This not only imparts a mono- 
tonous and professional character to the style, but tends to strip things 
of their natural character. Spite of these defects, and of the want of 
‘orton’s publication may 
be worth attention ; for he seems to represent a large part of Anglo-Indian 
opinion. Without apparent possibility of communication, (for he writes 
from the Presidency of Madras,) Mr. Norton echoes the Calcutta petition, 
but with greater fulness and freedom, touching the maladministration of 
the Company’s civil servants, and the necessity of doing away with “ the 
double government.” He also thinks that the Natives in general are 
dissatisfied with the rule of the English: not that the government is bad 
in theory or intention, but it is badly administered, and often rendered 
oppressive by British officials or the tyranny of the Native subordinate 
officers. It seems clear enough that if we are to keep India otherwise 
than by the drawn sword, very sweeping changes must be made in the 
direction of improvements and reform, 

The Wolf-Boy of China, By William Dalton.—A juvenile tale, de- 
signed to illustrate the manners and customs of the Chinese by means of 
a series of adventures that are supposed to happen to the son of an Eng- 
lishman who has married a Chinese woman. To set the story in motion, 
the father is separated from his wife and son, and then the son from the 
mother ; but of course they all mect again at the end. The framework 
is designed with little consistency as regards European manners. The 
Chinese adventures are taken from the old accounts of the — and 
un 





the people, which later observations tend to show have been : 
or exaggerated. The narrative has a hard matter-of-fact style, without 
being animated by any really Oriental spirit. 


Will be astonished ; and it may, as I said before, injure the interests of the | 
Play and the theatre. It may do so—that is all I fear.’ 
* «We must run the risk,’ replied the manager, coolly. 
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Harry Hamilton ; or Adventures Afloat and Ashore. By Captain 
Stewart.—A novel of nautical adventure in the merchant service ; the 
hero being led through a variety of incidents in almost every part of the 
world. There is not much to be said on the structure of romances of this 
kind ; any adventure might be substituted for another, or with a little 
adaptation change place; all that can be required is a nautical vrai- 
semblance and general consistency. The style of execution is somewhat 
literal, as well in the descriptions of nature as the narration of incidents : 
but criticism must not be too exacting upon an “ original” novel for 
eighteenpence. 

Troy Taken ; being the Second Book of Virgil's Aineid, with Notes. 
By W. W. Bradley, M.A., late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford.— 
To take some distinct portion of a classical historian so as to attract the 
pupil’s attention by « complete and single story, has been several times 
attempted, and we should imagine with success. 
upon the same principle with the tale of the destruction of Troy divine, 


Mr. Bradley has acted | 





accompanying the text of the second book of the ncid with English | 


notes. Considered as a help to the thorough study of the text, these 
notes are capital; not only explaining the meaning, but the niceties of 
expression, and illustrating Latin idioms by a reference to Greck and 
English. The only question is, whether pupils so far advanced as to 
profit by some of the notes need read a writer like Virgil by piecemeal. 

Tragedie di Girolamo Volpe.—In the course of last season, Signor 
Volpe read at Willis’s Rooms three Italian tragedies of his own compo- 
sition. One of them was based on that vengeance of the Amidci that is 
the traditional origin of all Florentine feuds; the other two referred to 
different periods in the life of the Anglo-Saxon Queen Elfrida. These are 
now printed in a neat little volume, and they will be found worth perusal 
as specimens of the quasi-classical school of Italian drama. 


The Metropolitan Local Management Directory, and Builder's Guide, for 
1857.—Besides the usual directory information touching the local manage- 
ment of the metropolitan districts—an immense array of parish patricians 
—this very useful publication now contains the ‘‘ cases’”’ determined by 
the “ Metropolitan Board of Works,” as regards the building police of 
the metropolis. We fear the general conclusion will not be favourable 
to “ middle class administrative ” ability. 

The most remarkable reprint of the week is Mr. Denison’s new edition 
of “Clocks,” which has already appeared in a separate form; so that 
“ Clocks ” is in reality a third edition, though “ Locks” may be only a 
second. Mr. Grove, QC., excels in chemistry as well as law ; why not his 
brother Q.C. in mechanics ?—and he has got a little case against Mr. 
Cole of the Department of Science and Art at Kensington, touching 
a public clock, and against most British clockmakers touching horology 
in general. 

e abridgment of Russell's well-known Modern Europe, with a con- 
tinuation to the close of the Russian war, seems well done ; the facts are 
condensed, the style terse, and the questionable views of the original au- 
thor’s age corrected by reference to subsequent historians. 

“Shirley” forms a volume of the cheap edition of Miss Bronté’s 
novels in the course of publication by Messrs. Smith and Elder. 

Clocks and Locks, From the “ Encyclopedia Britannica.” Second edition, 
with a full Account of the Great Clock at Westminster. By Edmund 
Beckett Denison, M.A., Q.C. 

Russell's History of Modern Europe Epitomized : forming a complete Text- 
book of Modern History, as well as a perfect Treasury of Facts, Dates, im- 
portant Events, the History of Kingdoms and States, and of the Lives of 
Celebrated Characters. 

Shirley: a Tale. By Currer Bell, Author of “ Jane Eyre,” &c. A new edition. 











BIRTHS. 
On the 25th July, at the Roorkee College, N. W. Provinces, Bengal, the Wife of 
Lieutenant G. J. Chesney, Bengal Engineers, of a son. 
On the 27th, at Benares, the Wife of the Reverend Clement I’. Cobb, Principal of 
7 Narain’s College, of a son. 
m the Ist August, at Dinapore, the Wife of George Saunders, Esq., of the 7th 
ent Bengal Native Infantry, of a daughter. 
in the 3st, at Montreal, the Wife of Colonel Munro, C.B., 39th Regiment, of a 


son. 

On the 4th September, at Wavertree, near Liverpool, Mrs. William A. Jevons, of 
a daughter. 

On the 16th, at Bragborough Hall, Northamptonshire, the Wife of D. Buchanan, 
Esq., of a daughter. 

m the 17th, the Hon. Mrs. J. Townshend Boscawen, of a daughter. 
On the 18th, in Grosvenor Place, the Lady Raglan, of a son. 
On the 19th, at Bowerswell, Perth, the Wife of John Everett Millais, A.R.A., of 


a son, 
On the 19th, in Hyde Park Gate, the Wife of Mr. Richard Ker, M.P., ofa 


ter. 
On the 20th, at Hartham Park, Corsham, Wilts, the Wife of Captain J. B. Dick- 
son, R.N., of a daughter. 
On the 22d, at Casewick, Lady Trollope, of a son, stillborn. 
On the 24th, in Eccleston Square, the Lady Elizabeth Cust, of a daughter. 


MARRIAGES, 
On the 8th August, at St. George’s Cathedral, Madras, Edward Nugent Norton, 
+, 18th iment M.N.I., youngest son of the late Sir John David Norton, to 
Helen, second daughter of the Reverend R. Hepworth, Cheltenham. 

On the 16th September, at Bradford Abbas, Dorset, G. Edwin Lance, Esq., 
H.E.1.C.8., second son of the Rev. G. Edwin Lance, Prebendary of Wells, and 
Vicar of Buckland St. Mary, Somerset, to Fanny Sophia, eldest daughter of the Rev. 

Grant, Prebendary of Salisbury, and Vicar of Bradford Abbas, Dorset. 
On the 22d, at M t's, Rochester, George Whittingham Caine, ~~. of 





H.M.’s Consular Service, China, eldest son of the Honourable Lieutenant-Colonel | 


Caine, Lieutenant-Governor of Hongkong, to Emily Anne, daughter of Captain 
Matthews, Paymaster, Invalid Dépot, Chatham. 


On the 24th, at St. George’s, Hanover Square, Alfred Plantagenet Frederick | 


Charles Somerset, Esq., only son of the late Lord John Somerset, to Adelaide Har- 
riet, ‘ee daughter of Rear-Admiral Sir George and the Hon. Lady Brooke 
Pechell. 

DEATHS. 

In June, at Cawnpore, Major Walter Robert Prout, of the Bengal Army; in his 
36th year: also Lucy his wife. 

In June, Captain Edward J. Seppings, 24 Bengal L. Cavalry, Jessie his wife, and 
their three infant boys, all fallen in the dreadful massacre at Cawnpore. 

Killed at C , Brevet-Lieut Colonel E. Wiggius, 524 Regiment N.L, 
Deputy Judge-Advocate-General, with his two youngest children. Died, at Cawn- 
pore, Mrs. Wiggins, of heat and exposure — the siege. 

Killed at Cawnpore, Major William Reade Hillersdon, commanding the 53d Regi- 
ment B.N.1., third son of the late John Hillersdon, Esq., of Barnes, Surrey; in his 

year. At Cawnpore, Charles George Hillersdon, Esq., Magistrate and Col- 
lector of the district, fifth son of the late John Hillersdon, Esq., of Barnes; in his 
35th year: also, sup to have fallen in the general massacre, Lydia Leslie, wife 
of the above, eldest daughter of the late Major le ; in her 21st year: also, John 
Derville and Lydia, their infant son and daughter. 

On or about the 9th of June, at Mahomdee, after escaping, with other officers, 
from Shahjehanpore, murdered by the Sepoys of the 41st B.N.I., who were treacher- 
ously sent for that purpose from Setapore, by order of their Subadar, Ensign Ed- 





mund Cadell Scott, 28th B.N.I., the second son of Major G. D. Scott, of Lovelhill 
Winkfield, Berks ; in his 19th year. . 

On the I4th, at Gwalior, killed by the mutineers of his regiment, Major Francig 
Shirreff, 65th B.N.I., commanding the 4th Regiment Gwalior Contingent, fourth 
son of the late David Shirreff, Esq., Kinmyllies, Inverness-shire. 

On the 27th, killed at Cawnpore, Alfred Charles Heberden, civil engineer, second 
son of the Rev. W. Heberden, of Great Bookham ; in his 30th year. 

On the 5th July, at Agra, William Christian Watson, Bengal Civil Service, second 
son of the late Colonel Thomas Colclough Watson, of the Bengal Army, of cholera 
brought on by fatigue and exposure, on the retreat from Allygur, which place he, 
with a few more volurteers, had held with much gallantry for several weeks, ? 

On or about the 6th, at Simla, Colonel William Stuart Menteth, fourth son of 
the late Sir Charles Granville Stuart Menteth, Bart., of Closeburn ; in his 52d year, 

On the 23d, crueily massacred at Segowlie, with her husband and one of their 
children, (the other being wonderfully preserved,) Susan, the wife of Dr. Heartwe}} 
Garner, 12th Irregula Cavalry, second daughter of Mrs. Hamilton, of Talbot 
Road, Camden Villas, and the late Major John Hamilton, of her Majesty’s 424 
Regiment. 

In August, killed by the mutineers of his regiment, the 27th N.I., at or near 
Kolapore, Lieutenant James Thomas, eldest surviving son of Sir William Norris; 
in his 24th year, 

On the 6th September, at Toronto, Canada West, Colonel Samuel Peters Jarvis, 
late Chief Superintendent of Indian Affairs for Canada; in his 65th year. 

On the 9th, Sir Wm. Henry Dillon, K.C.H., Vice-Admiral of the Red. 

On the lth, in Cottage Road, Harrow Road, Lieutenant-Colonel J. Harris, late 
of H.M.’s 24th Regiment of Foot ; in his 75th year. 

On the Ith, in St. Agnes Villas, Bayswater, the Right Hon. Henry Dayid 
Stewart Erskine, Earl of Buchan. 

On the Mth, at Somerford Park, Sir Charles Peter Shakerley, Bart. ; in his 65th 


On the 17th, at Roos Rectory, Yorkshire, Catherine Ann Grigg; in her 90th 


On the 17th, in King’s Road, Brighton, Moses Mocatta, Esq. ; in his 90th year, 

On the I7th, at Paris, the Hon. Martha, daughter of John, eighth Baron Rollo 
of Duncrub, and wife of Colonel Richardson Robertson, of Tullicbelton, Perth- 
shire. 

On the 19th, at Stoke Talmage, Oxfordshire, the Rev. C. L. Kerby, Rector of 
Stock Talmage, and Vicar of Bampton, in the same county ; in his 95d year. 

On the LUth, at Wentworth Woodhouse, William George Frederick Wentworth 
Fitzwilliam, the infant son of Viscount and Viscountess Milton. 

On the 20th, in Albion Street, Hyde Park, Jane Lady Anderson, widow of the 
late Sir James Eglinton Anderson, M.D.; in her 62d year. 

On the 2Ist, at Westminster, Mrs. Elizabeth Farrer; in her 91st year. 

On the 22d, at Fern Lodge, Barnes, Maria Pickersgill, wife of H. W. Pickersgill, 
Esq., R.A., of Stratford Place, Cavendish Square ; in her 81st year. 


Che Army. 
FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 25. 

War Orricr, Pall Mall, Sept. 25.—Caralry—3d Regt. of Drag. Guards—Lieut. J. 
J. Corrigan to be Capt. by purchase, vice Sarel, whose promotion from the 9th Light 
Drags. on Aug. 25, 1857, has been cancelled. 

7th Light Drags.—The commission of Capt. Sir W. Russell, Bart. to be Major, 
without purchase, to bear date 13th instead of Mth Aug, 1857, as previously stated, 

8th Light Drags.—J. M. Biddle, Gent. to be Cornet, without purchase, vice Han- 
bury, promoted ; Serg. T. Richards, from the 16th Light Drags. to be Cornet, with- 
out purchase, vice Haymes, promoted. 

llth Light Drags.—Riding Master R. R. H. Dungate is permitted to resign his 
commission. 

Military Train—Lieut. J. Powell to be Capt. without purchase, vice Penton, ap- 
pointed to the Sth Light Drags. To be Lieutenants, without purchase—Ensign F. 
Bond, vice Powell; Ensign J. B. Rutledge, vice Caldwell, appointed to the 7th 
Drag. Guards. 

Royal Regiment of Artillery—Second Capt. P. D. Margesson to be Capt. vice ?,. 
F. G. Scott, dec. ; Brevet-Major W. H. R. Simpson, from the Supernumerary List, 
to be Second Capt. vice Margesson; Capt. F. A. Campbell, on the Supernumerary 
List, to be Lieut.-Col.; Capt. Hl. P. Goodenough to be Lieut.-Col. vice Thomas, 
retired upon half-pay; Second Capt. J. F. D’A. Street to be Capt. vice Good- 
enough ; Second Capt. G. K. Taylor, from the Supernumerary List, to be Second 
Capt. vice Street; Second Capt. A. M. Calvert to be Capt. vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. 
J.C. W. Fortescue, promoted to be Major Unatt. under the 13th clause of the 
Royal warrant Nov. 3, 1854; Lieut. G. 8. Harward to be Second Capt. vice Cal- 
vert; Lieut. W. F. Moore has been permitted to resign his commission. 

Infantry—Scots Fusilier Guards—Ensign and Lieut. J. Paynter to be Lieut. and 
Capt. by purchase, vice Viscount Kirkwall, who retires; Ensign and Lieut. G. W. 
Knox to be Lieut. and Capt. by purchase, vice R. F. 8. Stewart, who retires; R, A. 
Cunliffe, Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Paynter; G. Smith, 
Gent. to be Ensign and Lieut. by purchase, vice Knox. 

2d Regt. of Foot—Ensign A. ne A. Boyd, from the 92d Foot, to be Ensign, vice 
Gray, whose transfer from the 97th Foot is cancelled; R. H. Simpson, Esq. late 
Paymaster, British Italian Legion, to be Paymaster. : 

lth Foot—Capt. W. Heywood, from half-pay 14th Foot, to be Capt. vice Brevet- 
Major J. Dwyer, whose Brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank, under 
the Royal warrant, 6th Oct. 1854. } 

18th Foot—Capt. W. O. Taylor, from half-pay 18th Foot, to be Capt. vice Brevet- 
Major J. Cormick, whose brevet rank has been converted into substantive rank, 
under the Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 1854; Lieut. G. H. Pocklington to be Capt. 
without purchase, vice Borrow, promoted ; Ensign H. Shaw to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Pocklington ; Sergt.-Major T. Watt to be Ensign, without purchase, 
vice Shaw. 

20th Foot—The surname of the Capt. restored to full-pay on the 30th July 1857, 
in the Gazette of the 7th ult. is Meares, and not Mears, as therein stated. , 

22d Foot—Lieut.-Col. F. P. Harding, from half-pay Unatt. to be Lieut.-Col. vice 
Boileau, who exchanges; Brevet-Lieut.-Col. H. B. Harvey, from half-pay 38th 
Foot, to be Major, vice Brevet-Lieut.-Col. F. P. Harding, whose brevet rank has 
been converted into substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of Oct. 6, 1854; 
Capt. Sir G. A., Robinson, Bart. to be Major, by purchase, vice Brev et-Lieut.-Col, 
Harvey, who retires; Lieut. B. M. Deane to be Capt. by purchase, vice Sir G. A. 
Robinson. 

27th Foot—F. A. Campbell, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Venour, 
deceased. 

28th Foot—Ensign W. Seaton is permitted to resign his commission. - 

44th Foot—H. G, Matthews, Gent. to be Ensign, by purchase, vice Salis, pro- 
moted, 

47th Foot—H. W. Marshall, Gent., to be Ensign, without purchase, vice T. B. 
Thomson, for whose services her Majesty has no further occasion. a 

60th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. M. Biddle is permitted to resign his commission. 

66th Foot—The commission of Ensign J. Mahony to bear date 25th, and not 26th 
August 1857, as previously stated. 

67th Foot—C. H. B. Turner, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice L. Reade, 
who resigns. 

75th Foot—B. L. Cumberland, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Pym, 
promoted. # 

79th Foot—The surname of the Capt. restored to full-pay on the 7th Aug. last, in 
the Gazette of that date, is Harrisson, and not Harrison, as therein stated. — 2 

94th Foot—Assist.-Surg. J. Wallace, from the Staff, to be Assist.-Surg. vice Fitz- 
gerald, appointed to the Staff. ; 

98th Foot—P. H. Dodds, Gent. to be Ensign, without purchase, vice Brett, 





| promoted. 





2d West India Regiment—Assist.-Surg. E. J. Crane, from the Staff, to be Assist.- 
Surg. vice Clutterbuck, appointed to the staff. 

St. Helena Regiment—Lieut. J. H. Prenderville to be Capt. without purchase, 
viee Brevet-Major Marecheaux, dec. ; Ensign A. W. Campbell to be Lieut. without 
purchase, vice Prenderville; Ensign J. W. Mitchell to be Lieut. without pur- 
chase, vice Campbell, whose promotion, on the 28th Aug. 1857, is cancelled. F 

Dépot Battalion—Quartermaster W. Golby, from half-pay, British Swiss Legion, 
to be Quartermaster, vice T. Walker, appointed to the 60th Foot. 

Unattached—Brevet-Lieut.-Col. F. P. Harding, 22d Foot, to have his brevet 
rank converted into substantive rank, under the Royal warrant of 6th Oct. 1854; 
Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. T. M. Byrne, Ist Foot, to be Major, without purchase ; 
Capt. and Brevet-Lieut.-Col. J.C. W. Fortescue, of the Royal Artillery, to have the 
substantive rank of Major, under the Royal warrant of 3d November 1854 ; 
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14th Foot, to have his brevet rank converted into sub- 
Royal warrant 6th October 1854. 


i r_Inspector-General of Hospitals, with local rank, D. Scott, M.D. 
ae een a Hospitals. Dep. Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals J. Barry, 
M.D. to be Inspector-Gen. of Hospitals, with local rank, vice Scott, who retires 
up n half-pay Assist.-Surg. J. E. Clutterbuck, M.D. from the 2d West India 
Regt to be Assist.-Surg. vice Hatchell, appointed to the 60th Foot. Assist.- 

” Francis L. Fitzgerald, from the 91th Foot, to be Assist.-Surg. to the Forces, 
vice Wallace, appointed to 9th Foot. To be Acting Assist.-Surgs.—R. Dade, 
Gent. and H. Rowe, Gent. 

Brevet.—The following officers to be promoted to the Brevet Rank of Major in 
the Army—Capt. W. L. Merewether, of the 3d Regt. of European Infantry on the 
Bombay Establishment ; Capt. E. B. Johnson, of the Bengal Artillery, 


* Crate. 


FROM THE LONDON GAZETTE, SEPTEMBER 22. 

Partnerships Dissolved.—Mounsey and M‘Alpine, Carlisle, attorneys—Scholey 
and Co. Wakefield, attorneys— Wright and Malpas, Stoke-upon-Trent, toy-manu- 
facturers—Senior and Monkman, Lee ds, plasterers—Mellor and Co. Halifax, cot- 
ton-spinners—Forbes and Pittman, Southampton, printers—Reed and Mayfield, 
Bristol, stationers—D. and G. Jackson, Boston and Fishtoft, Lincolnshire, inn- 
keepers—Bennett and Co. Spon Lane Iron Foundry, West Bromwich, engineers— 
Tattersall and Co. Liverpool, wine-dealers—Thornhill, Brothers, Sheffield, awl- 
blade-manufacturers—G. T. and W. Goodridge, Shepton Mallet, chemists—Train 
and Marsh, Liverpool, commission-merehants— Peacock and Birdsall, New Malton, 
mercers—Brazier and Co. Liverpool, forwarding agents—J. Crabtree and Co. Per- 
nambuco, and A. Crabtree and Co. Bahia, commission-merchants ; as far as regards 
J. Elliott—Armstrong and Phillips, Guildhall Chambers, attorneys—Scott and 
Simpson, Edinburgh and Glasgow, corn-merchants. 

Bankrupts.—James Savnpers, Thurlton, Norfolk, miller, to surrender Oct. 2, 
Nov. 4: solicitors, Aldridge and Bromley, Gray’s Inu ; Copeman and Sons, London, 
Norfolk ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basi ghall Street. 

Tuomas Buaper Danrect, High Street, Poplar, ironmonger, Oct, 2, 27: 
Moss, Moorgate Street ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Hewry Warrrett, Leamington Priors, boot-maker, Oct. 9 
Kenilworth ; Hodgson and Allen, Birmingham ; official assignee, 


Brevet-Major J. Dwyer, 
stantive rank, under the 

















solicitor, 






: solicitors, Pool, 
Christie, Birming- 


am. 

Henry Arnotp and Henry Joun ARNO Lp, Uttoxeter, cheese-factors, Oct. 5, 26: 
solicitors, Welby and Flint, Uttoxeter; James, Birmingham; official assignee, 
Whitmore, Birmingham. 

Davip Jonn Auten, Carmarthen, draper, Oct. 5, Nov. 3: solicitors, Sale and Co. 
Manchester ; Leman and Humphrys, Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, Bristol. 

Wituam Conver and Josern Conver, Dewsbury, shoddy-dealers, Oct. 9, 30: 
solicitors, Scholes and Son, Dewsbury ; Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, 
Young, Leeds. 

Dividends.—Oct. 15, Bentley, Cheapside, warehouseman—Oct. 15, Moody, Port- 
sea, saw-maker—Oct. 15, Jones, Rose Terrace, West Brompton, tea-dealer—Oct. 
22, Strange, Swindon, draper—Oct. 22, Sanders, Cardiff, wine-merchant—Oct. 30, 
W. and W. H. Davis, Haverfordwest, drapers—Oct. 23, Clark, Nuneaton, riband- 
manufacturer—Oct. 22, Allen and Moore, Birmingham, medalists—Oct. 5, Parr, 
Wolverhampton, woollen-draper— Oct. 14, Hair, Neweastle-upon-Tyne, ship-broker 
—Oct. 15, 8. and N. Hunter, Hartlepool, anchor-manufacturers. 

Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day 0; 
meeting.—Oct. 15, Booth, Upper Whitecross Street, machine-sawyer—Oct. 15, Tay- 
ler, Albion Terrace, Kingsland, upholsterer—Oct. 13, Lyon, Guildford, buteher— 
Oct. 15, Jones, Rose Terrace, West Brompton, tea-dealer—Oct. 23, W. and W. H. 
Davis, Haverfordwest, drapers—Oct. 15, Clayton and Sanders, Liverpool, slaters— 
Oct. 14, Middlewood and Anderson, Manchester, joiners—Oct. 16, Holden, Bel- 
mont, Lancashire, cotton-spinner—Oct, 15, Wolstencroft, Middleton, Lancashire, 
logwood-grinder. 
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Partnerships Dissolred.—Hill and Drury, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, hosiers—Hill 
and Co. Neweastle-upon-Tyne, drapers—Norman sen. and Norman jun. Chichester, 
tanners— Waterhouse and Mullett, Titford, Oldbury, Worcestershire, butty-colliers 
—Thorpe and Harvey, Great Smith Street, Westminster, chemists—Kirkham and 
Highfield, Newcastle-under-Lyne, mercers— Underwood and Co. Godliman Street, 
and West Street, Smithfield —Roberts and Hanson, Halifax, worsted-spinners—Sim- 
mons and Bower, Droylsden, Lancashire, iron-founders—Brook and Co. Almond- 
bury, Yorkshire, s coedliailintailiianate and Upward, Dame Street, Britannia Fields, 
milliners—Kershaw and Co. Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners; as far as re- 
gards W. Kershaw—Morris and Burrough, Oxford, printers—J. and A. Hide, Dor- 
cas Terrace, Hammersmith Road, linen-drapers—T. and T. 8. De Vere, Lisle Street, 
Leicester Square, leather-sellers—Emerson and Co. Gainsborough, linen-drapers— 
Charlton and Jobson, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, merchants— Baron and Lang, Oaken- 
shaw, Lancashire, manufacturers of acetic acid— Pindar and Co. Nottingham, paste- 
board-manufacturers—Carbrook Brick Company, Carbrook, Sheffield—Tipton and 
Co. Pains Lane, Shropshire, grocers—Chambers and Limby, Tower Royal, coffee- 
dealers— Barnard and Co. Leicester, curers of herrings ; as far as regards C. Whit- 
aker—Priddle, Brothers, High Street, Islington, and Queen's Buildings, Knights- 
bridge, confectioners. 

Bankruptcy Annulled.—Samve. and Epwix Biacksvry, Little Gomersal, York- 
shire, cloth-manufacturers. 

Bankrupts.—-Daniet. Nazer, Dover, hatter, to surrender Oct. 7, Nov. 10: soli- 
citor, Murray, London Street, Fenchurch Street ; official assignee, Stansfeld, Basing- 
hall Street. 

Isaran Ronerson, Upper Sydenham, Kent, boot-maker, Oct. 7, Nov. 5: solicitors, 
Bristows, Greenwich ; official assignee, Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Tuomas James Dore, Stour Provost, Dorsetshire, inn-keeper, Oct. 7, Nov. 5: 
solicitor, Venning and Co. Tokenhouse Yard ; Sevyer, Shaftesbury ; official assignee, 
Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Montacvur Moss, Borough Market, fruiterer, Oct. 6, Nov. 3: solicitor, Gant, 
Nicholas Lane, King William Street ; official assignee, Edwards, Sambrook Court. 

Witt Savacr, Winchester, Berlin-wool-dealer, Oct. 10, Nov. 10: solicitors, 
Ashurst and Co, Old Jewry ; official assignee, Lee, Aldermanbury. 

Joun Woo.iscrorr, Leek, Staffordshire, corn-dealer, Oct. 5, 30: solicitors, 
Richardson and Sadler, Old Jewry Chambers; Southall and Nelson, Birmingham ; 
official assignee, Christie, Birmingham. 

Ricuarp Sypney Lampert, Bristol, dealer in manure, Oct. 6, Nov. 3: solicitors, 
Qomest and Co, Old Jewry ; Bevan and Girling, Bristol ; official assignee, Acraman, 

ristol. 

Evan Davies, Swansea, linen-draper, Oct. 6, Nov. 3: solicitors, Sturtfand Mason, 
Gresham Street ; Bevan and Girling, Bristol ; official assignee, Miller, Bristol. 

Wittram Rees, Glastonbury, Somersetshire, bookseller, Oct. 8, Nov. 2: so- 
ey Bulleid, Glastonbury ; Abbot and Lucas, Bristol ; official assignee, Miller, 

ristol. 

Tuomas Wricut, Wainfleet, Lincolnshire, wine-merchant, Oct. 11, Nov. 18: so- 
licitors, Merrifield, Wainfleet; England and Saxelbye, Hull; official assignee, 
Carrick, Hull. 

Tuomas Garniss, Great Grimsby, tailor, Oct. 14, Nov, 18: solicitor, Preston, Hull ; 
official assignee, Carrick, Hull. 

Dividends.—Oct. 19, Greenhill, Harrow-on-the-Hill, baker—Oct. 19, Bruce, Yar- 
mouth, Isle of Wight, grocer—Oct. 17, White and Bathurst, Regent Street, dra- 
pers—Oct. 17, Gregory, High Street, Southwark, oilman—Oct. 16, Broughton, 
Southampton Street, Covent Garden, tailor—Oct. 17, Obbard, Old Street Road, 
lead-merchant—Oct. 16, Rust, Hedge Row, Islington Green, hosier—Oct. 16, Piper, 
High Street and Spencer Street, Shoreditch, ironmonger—Oct. 16, Busher, New 
Bond Street, livery-stable-keeper—Oct. 16, Holden, Belmont, Bolton-le-Moors, 
cotton-spinner—Oct. 23, Duckworth, Church, and Lumb-in-Rossendale, Lanca- 
shire, cotton-manufacturer—Oct. 22, Jones, Aberavon, and Cwmavon, Glamorgan- 
shire, general-shopkeeper—Oct. 16, Brown, Sunderland, rope-manufacturer—Oct. 
23, Firmston, Shrew sbury, builder—Oct. 19, Stainton, Birmingham, victualler—Oct. 
19, Hinton, Birmingham, druggist—Oct. 19, Comeley senior, Tipton, brick-maker— 
Oct. 15, Elsam, Liverpool, and Bombay, merchant. 














Certificates to be granted unless cause be shown to the contrary on the day of | 


meeting.—Oct. 19, Dickson, Bread Street, City, warehouseman—Oct. 19, Hawkes, 
Dudley, glass-manufacturer, Liverpool, merchant, Garston, Lancashire, salt- 
manufacturer, and Paddington—Oct. 17, Bunny, Newbury, Berkshire, brick-maker 
—Oct. 17, Banyard, Shoreham, brewer—Oct. 17, Wallington, Oxford, tailor—Oct. 
16, Duvall, Crosby Row, Walworth Road, and Queen’s Buildings, Knightsbridge, 
provision-merchant—Oct. 16, Sexby, Vauxhall Walk, builder—Oct. 17, Obbard, 
Old Street Road, lead-merchant—Oct, 16, Edgar, Bury St. Edmunds, draper—Oct. 





| 





16, Molyneux, Oliver's Yard, City Road, mill-sawyer—Oct. 16, Daniel, Woodford, 
Essex, hotel-keeper—Oct. 16, Piper, High Street and Spencer Street, Shoreditch, 
ironmonger-—Oct. 16, Busher, New Bond Street, livery -stable-keeper—Oct. 16, 
Blackman, Northfleet, victualler—Oct. 16, Rust, Hedge Row, Islington Green, 
hosier—Oct. 16, Lidbetter, Tunbridge Wells, corn-dealer—Oct. 16, Fleming, Liver- 
pool, merchant—Oct. 16, Jones, Portmadoc, Carnarvonshire, ship-builder—Oct. 19, 
Mackay, Liverpool, shipwright—Oct. 16, Holland, Leyland, Lancashire, builder. 

Scotch Sequestrations.—Mill, Glasgow, merchant, Oct. 1—Simpson, Anderston of 
Glasgow, slater, Sept. 29. 





PRICES CURRENT. 


BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 







































































































































| Sasurd. Monday.| Tuceday.| Wednes., Thurs. | Friday. 
SperCentConsols§ .......++ eveccess ood 90 | 90} 904 904 9” 
Ditto for Account ..... 90, v oY 90} CTY | 90} 
3 per Cents Reduced shut —_— —_-i— — — 
New 3 per Cents ..... shut _— —_—i— — -— 
Long Annuities shut | — | -- {|= —_— —_— 
Annuities 1885 .......... shut | — 7 | a_i — — 
Wank Stock,9perCent ...... shut | a —-— —_ 
India Stock, 10} per Cent asees -— 210 212) -—— 210 210 
Exchequer Bills, 2}d. perdiem . 4 dis. | s j 8 lo 6 
Exchequer Bonds - os cLT] oe | —_— —a um ate 
India Bonds. 4 per Cent 18 dis. -— 23 —_ — — 
FOREIGN FUNDS 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Even ng.) 
Austrian ......cccccesess 5p. Ct. BUGBER ccvccccccecccseed 4ip.ct.;) —— 
Belgian .. 4, — 9s} Mexican I— 2) 
Ditto ..... 23— — DOPED. ccnvcccecececeed ‘ai 7 
Brazilian . _ -_— Portuguese 1853 .......... 3;-— 45 
Buenos Ayr =_ 83} Russian ....... 5 — 109, 
Chilian ... - lot Sardinian St — 
Danish _ 1014 Spanish .......... t= 4 
Ditto ..... - —_— Ditto New - 25; 
Dutch (Ex _ 648 Ditto Passive .... eccccece 
Ditto .. _ 994 Turkish .... .... t— 95 
French _ rf. Venezuela ........... ti 30f 
SHARES. 
Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Raitways— Nks— 
Bristol and Exeter ........++4++ Australasian ..........s005 sees 87 
Caledonian,..........+ .-| 8p exd British North American. 61h 
Chester and Holyhead .. 33 GREY cocccccccsccceses ee 
Eastern Counties........ ee 56. Colonial ........... = 
Edinburgh and Glasgow........ 6liexd Commercial of London ........ ae 
Glasgow and South-Western ... -— Engl. Scotsh. & Australian Chtd 18) 
Great Northern .............05- 973 LONGOD 2... occ ccc ce ee eeesneneee 45, 
Great South. and West. Ireland.| 97jex d London and County ........ cece 2 
Great Western... ........sse000+ oa London Chrtd. Bnk. of Australia; 18 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. 96¢exd London Joint Stock............ 31 
Lancaster and Carlisle. .... 75 London and Westminster . 47 
London, Brighton ,& South Coa 104 National Bank ............ 36 
London and Blackwall ......... 5 National Provincial 77 
London and North-Western.... 96, New South Wales... -—— 
London and South-Western.... 90; Oriental .....+..+00++ 
Manchester, Sheftield,& Lincoln 41 Provincial of Ireland. 61 
Was .cccccccvccsccsceccecs 80, South Australia...... —— 
Midland Great Western (Irelan _- Union of Australia 51k 
North British...... ataninteh = 49 Union of London... 264 
North-Eastern—Berwick. ave 91 DEEP cwcescesecsecocs . —— 
North-Eastern—York.......... 77 Western Bank of London...,... zz. 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton) 324 Docxs— 
Scottish Central 106 East and West India ....... eee | —_ 
Scottish Midland -— indo ° 98 
South-Eastern and Dover . 65 St. Katherine . 90 
Eastern of France. ° ee 26 Victoria 87 
East Indian .........++.. —_ 7 MiscrELLaNrous— | 
Geelong and Melbourne . é 2: Australian Agricultural ........ -— 
Grand Trunk of Canada . 45 British American Land. _— 
Great Indian Peninsular ..... 14 GOROED ..ccccccecvcvcece -_ 
Great Western of Canada ... 20 Crystal Palace .... . FY 
Paris and Lyons .........+6++ uM Electric Telegraph anti 104 
Mines— General Steam........ ¢ 24) 
Australian ...... _ National Discount. _ 
Brazilian Imperial ....... | 2 London Discount .. 3 
Ditto St. John del Rey eee — Peninsular and Orie rol 
Cobre Copper .......5655+ a 4 464 Royal Mail Steam.............. 53 
Rhymney Iron -—— South Australian .............. ie 
BULLION. Per oz. - = ETALS. Per ton. 
ai old i . e197 opper, Brit.Cakes £121 lo ©... 0 0 0 
Snalen Get tn Rom, Gtantess. 4917 © | Lk Wah Eee... 6 6 0.. O08 6 
jollars .....++. +» © © 0 | Lead, British Pig ... 25 5 0.. 2515 @ 
Silver in Bars, Standard..... © 5 1) | Steel, Swedish Keg.. 22 0 0.. 0 0 0 
GRAIN, Mark Lane, Sept. 25. 
s 6 &. s. &. a 6 
Wheat,R.0. Oto 0 +» 63t0 65 Fine...... 73 to 74) Indian Corn. 38to 41 
Fine ...... o— 0 ,R. 48— 60 | Peas, Hog... 36—38 | Oats, Feed.. 26—28 
Red, New. 54— 58 F. 60—64 Maple .... 40—42 Fine .... 20—30 
Fine ...... 58 — 60 | 4— 36 J +» 46-49 Poland ... 28—30 
White Old 0— 0 35 — 37 | Blue...... O— © Fine 30— 32 
Pime .0000. o— 0) O— 0} Beans, Ticks 38— 42 Potato 30-— 32 
New...... 58— 62 | Malt, Ord... 66—73| Harrow... 44—48 Fine .,.. 33-34 
WEEKLY AVERAGE. SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE 
For the Week ending Sept. 19 Per Qr. (Imperial) of England and Wales. 
Wheat 56s. 9d. | Rye 37s. Od, Wheat .... 58%. 4d, | Rye ....... 308. Od, 
42 #3 Beans + @% 4 | ~ 8 Beans ...... ® 
26 5 Peas 42 11 27 1 Peas ....... 8 
FLOUR PROVISIONS. 
Town made -per sack 50s, to 53s Butter—Best Fresh, 14s. 0d. per doz. 
Beconds ....cccccccccscsesccces 43 — 46 Carlow, 51. 16s. to 6/. Os. per ewt 
Essex and Suffolk, on boardship 42 — 44 Bacon, Irish ........... per owt, 78s. — 80s, 
Norfolk and Stockton ......... 40 — 4 Cheese, Cheshire, fine . 7 
American ....... per barrel 30 — Derby, pale ........ 
Canadian ........-esseee0s 30 — Mama, Were .cccccccescccsccscce 





uM 
Eges, French, per 120, 5s. 3d. to Ts. Od. 


« 
Bread, 6)d. to Sid. the 4lb. loaf. 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT 




































NEWGATE ano LeaDENHALL.* CATTLE MARKEY.” Heap or Carrie ar rue 
%. 4 5. « s. d sa sd CAaTTLA-MARKET 

Beef... 3 2 to 3 10 to 4 Otod4l0to5 2 Monday Friday. 

Mutton 3 86@—44— 44-65 2—5 6 Beasts.. 4,956 one 

Veal... 3 4—-40— 40—486—5 0 Sheep ..21,080 . 7,120 

Pork... 4 0—4 8— 46—6 0—6 4 Calves.. 210 .. 362 

Lamb. 44 5 Oo- 5 @—-5 8—6 0 Pigs ... 5D secce 170 

ink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
HOPS. | WOOL, 

Weald of Kent Pockets...... 66s. to 72s. | Down Teas ........0++ per ib. 18d.to 184d. 

Mid and East Kent ditto..... 70 — 100 | Half-bred Wethers........... - 6 

Sussex ditto............ -- 4 — 65 | Leicester Fleeces 165 — 164 

Farnham ditto ° o— 0 Combing Skins o-— 0 

HAY AND STRAW Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 
SMITHFIELD. ) MITECHAPEL CUMBERLAND. 

Hay, Good ........++ GBs. CO 728. cesereseees 80s, to Bde S45. to 

Inferior . so.Ul—6h«—(CUhOltn ° 6 -— 70 “— 7 

New 0 _ 0 0 _ 0 7 — 80 

Clover....... 9 6 1056 1000 105 100 — 107 

Wheat Straw..... “a — 8 — 6 2 = 33 
GROCERIES. MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per lb. 2s. Od. to 2s. 8d.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 5s. 4d.to 6s. 0d, 
Congou, fine ......6+00 l1h-—2 6 Brandy, Best Brands ..... 165 0 — 8 
Pekoe, flowery ........+ 29-46 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib. 0 8 — 0 10) 

In bond— Duty Is. 9d. per Ib Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 63 6 — 64 0 

Coffee , fine (in bond) cwt. 86s. Od. to 97s. 0d. | Guano, Peruvian.perton.260 © — 0 0 

Good Ordinary ........ 65s. Od. to 67s. Od Tallow P. Y.C...perewt.60 0 — 0 0 
roa, Trinidad (in bond) 97s. Od. to 105s. Od TOWN «0. .cceeeeee 40-00 

Rice, Ame. dr. Carolina.. 24s. Od. to 28s. Od. | Rape Oil, English refined 61 0 — 0 0 

Sugar, Muscovado, average... 35s. 4d. Brown....+ss++ “66-4 0 

West India Molasses .... 22s. Od. to 24s. 6d, | Linseed Oil........ 9 —# 0 

POTATOES. Cocoa-nut Oil .. . o-—61 0 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 0Os.to Os. | Palm Oi). ......ccecceees 460-47 «0 

= Shaws Linseed Oil-cake, perton 210 0 — 0 0 
York Regents ............ Coals, Hetton........ ecee o-—00 
Beoteh 4 cccceccessccere TOO ccccccsccecess 0 O — 0 0 
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THE SPECTATOR. 








or 
E SCHOOLS OF ART AND 
DRAWING at South Kensington, and in the follow- 

ing —— Districts, will reopen on the Ist of OcrosrR. 
. Spitalfields, Crispin Street, Spitalfields. 

Finsbury, William Street, Wilmington Square. 

St. Thomas, Charterhouse, Goswell Street. 

Rotherhithe, Grammar School, Deptford Road. 

. &t. Martin’s in the Fields, Long Acre. 

. Lambeth, St ary’s, Princes Road. 

Hampstead, Dispensary Building. 

And 37, Gower Street, Bedford Square, 
Students only 
For Prospectuses, 

schools. 

By order of the Committee of Council on Education. 








Nepeswn 





for Female 


Terms, &c. apply at the respective 





ETROPOLITAN SCHOOL of SCIENCE 

AP PLIED to MINING and the ARTS. The PRO 

SPECTUS for the ensuing SSION 1857-'8, (containing 

information about the ~ pare Meng L poratories, Fees, &c.) is 

ready, and will be sent on application to Trennam Rees, 

Esq. Museum of Pracfical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 
RODERICK I. MURCHISON, Director. 


— ’ + 

HE COMMERCIAL BANK OF LON- 

DON Issues (free of charge) CIRCULAR NOTES and 

Letters of Credit payable in all the chief cities and towns on 

the Continent and elsewhere. Interest is now allowed at 

44 per cent, being 1 per cent below the minimum rate of 

discount of the Bank of England, on sums of money placed 

on deposit, subject to a few days’ notice 

Lothbury, and Henrietta Street, Cavent Garden. 


HE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER 
BANK issues CIRCULAR NOTES of 10/. cach, payable 
at every important place in Europe. These notes are issued 
without charge, and they s ved abroad free of commis- 
sion. The Bank aiso issues, free of charge, Letters of Credit 
on all the principal cities and towns in E urope. City Office, 
Lothbury. Brane hes— Westminster, 1, St. James’s Square ; 
Bloomsbury, 214, High Holborn; Southwark, 3, Wellington 
Street, Borough : Re High Street, Whitechapel ; 
Marylebone , 4, Stratford 1 , Oxford Street ; Temple Bar, 
217, Strand. “The rate of interest allowed on deposits of 
5001. and upwards at the Bank or any of its Branches is now 
4) per cent. 






















































J. W. GILBART, General Manager. 


Gene aed Post-office, September 1857. 


(oxrract FOR UNIFORM 





CLOTHING. 

Her Majesty's Postmaster-General will receive tenders 
for the supply of Uniform Clothing for the Letter Carriers, 
Mail Guards, &€c. of this Department. 

Conditions of the Contract to be entered into, and inform- 
ation on the subject, can be obtained on application at the 
Circulation Branch ag this Department between the hours 

of ll a.m. and 3 

No tender will be * ceived after 12 noon of the 19th Octo- 

ber 18 1857 


(onTRAcT NDLES: 


Department of the Comptroller for Victualling 
and Transport Services, Somerset House , 
15th September 1857. 
The Commissioners for executing the office of Lord High 
Admiral of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ire- 
land, do hereby give Notice, thaton Tuunspay, the 8th 
Ocrosra next, at Half-past One o'clock, they will be ready 
to treat with such persons as may be willing to Contract for 
supplying and delivering inte the Royal Marine Barracks at 
GOSPORT, all such quantities of 
TALLOW CANDLES 
as shall from time to time be demanded under a Contract for 
Twelve Months certain, and further until the expiration of 
Three Months’ warning 
The Conditions of the Revised Contract, to which par- 
ticular attention is called, may be seen at the said Office, 
and, together with Samples, at the Office of the Barrack 
iter. No tender will be received after half- past one o'clock 
on the day of treaty, nor any noticed unless made on the 
printed form provided for the purpose ; but it will not be 
necessary that the party tendering, or an agent appointed 
by him, should attend at this Office, as the result of the 
offer received from cach person will be communicated to 
him and his proposed surety in writing 
Every tender must be delivered at the above Office, and 
signed by a responsible person, engaging to become bound 
with the person tendering in the Sum of 100/. for the due per- 
formance of the contract. 











“FOR 

















AND 


PRIZE MEDAL, PARIS E X HTBITION 1855. 


MFtS ALFE, BINGLEY, 
08 NEW PENETRATING 


PATTERN and 

TOOTH-BRUSHES, Penetrating Unbleached Hair Brushes, 
Improved Flesh and Cloth Brushes, and genuine Smyrna 
Sponges; and every description of Brush, Comb, and Per- 
fumery for the Toilet. The tooth brushes search thoroughly 
between the divisions of the teeth and clean them most 
effectually —the hairs never come loose. M., B., and Co. are 
sole makers of the Oatmeal and Camphor, and Orris Root 
Soaps—sold in Tablets (bearing their names and address) at 
6d, each ; of Metcalfe’s celebrated Alkaline Tooth-Powder, 
2s. per box; and of the New Bouquets. Sole Establishment, 
1808 and 131, Oxford Street, second and third doors West 
from Holles Street, London. 


> tr . — 
Brae TIFUL COMPLEXION,—ROW- 
LAND's 
for its improving and beautifying effects on the complexion 
skin. It is distinguished for its extreme ly bland, purify- 
ing, and soothing effects on the skin ; while, by its action 
on the pores and minute secretory vessels, ‘it promotes a 
healthy tone, so essential to the general well-being of the 
skin and the ty of its appearance. Freckles, tan, pim- 
ples, spots, discoloration, and other cutaneous visitations, 
are eradicated by the Kalydor, and give place to a radiant 
—— and transparency of complexion. Price 4s. 6d. and 
6d. per bottle. Caurion.—The words “ ROWLAND’S 
RALY DoE " are on the wrapper, and “A. ROWLAND 
and SONS,” in red ink, at foot. Sold at 20, Hatton Garden, 
London ; and by Chemists and Perfumers. 














IFTY THOUSAND CURES have been 

effected without medicine, inconvenience, or expense, 

by DU BARRY'’S delicious REVALENTA ARABICA 

FOOD, which saves fifty times its cost in other remedies, in 

the effectual removal of Indigestion (Dyspepsia), Flatu- 

lency, Phiegm, ail nervous, bilious, and liver complaints, 
constipation, dysentery, diarrhaa, acidity, palpitaiton 

heartburn, headaches, hysteria, neuralgia, debility, de- 

lency, Cramps, spasms, nausea. and sickness at the 

h, sinking, fits, cough, asthma, bronchitis, con- 

tion, also children's complaints. To the most en- 

feebled it ——. a@ healthy relish for lunch and din- 

ner, and — the faculty of digestion, and nervous and 

energy. by Drs. Ure, Shoriand, 

Harvey, Campbell, Gattiker, Wurzer, Ingram ; Lord Stuart 

de Decies, the Dowager Countess of Castlestuart, 

Thomas King, and 50,0 0 other respectable persons, 

whose health has been perfectly restored by it all other 

means of cure had failed. In canisters, Ilb., 2s. 9d.; 2Ib., 

ds. 6. ; 121b., 22s. ; the l2tb. carriage free, on 

receipt of post-office order.—Barry du Barry and Co. 77, Re- 

nt —, London ; Fortnum, Mason, and Co. 182, Picca- 

330, Strand ; Abbis and Co. 60, Gracech Street ; 

63, and 150, Oxford Street ; ; 49, Bishopsgate Street Within. 





KALYDOR is universally esteemed by ladies | 








| the Government Stocks, and an income of 80,0007. « 





[September 26, 1857. 








NDIA and LON NDON LIFE ASSUR- 

ANCE COMPANY, l4, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, 8.W 

—INDIAN ASSURANCES. Military Officers or Civilians 

proceeding to India may effect Assurances on their lives at 
greatly reduced rates, on application “ the Offices as above. 
A. R. IRVINE, Manager. 

, 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 


[[OUSEHOLDERS’ MORTGAGE AND | 
INVESTMENT COMPANY. 

Preliminary Capital 50,000/. in 10,000 Shares of 5/. each. 

Investments of the © 1 a are calculated to pay a Divi- 
dend of at least 8 per Ce 

The li omnis of Share holders 
their Share 

Applic ations for Shares to be made 

RICH AR D HODSON, Sec 
15 and 16, Adam Street, Ade iphi 
Peewee ctuses forwarded on application 


ah 
UY ERSAL LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Established 1834, empowered by special 
Act of Parliament, 1, King William Street, London, for the 
Assurance of Lives at Home and Abroad, including gentle- 
men engaged in Mil y and Naval services. 
Sir Henry Willock, K.L.S. Chairman, 
John Stewart, Esq. Deputy-Chairman, 

The principle adopted by the Universal Life Assurance 
Society of an annual valuation of assets and liabilities, and 
a division of three-fourths of the profits among the assured, 
is admitted to offer great advantages, especially to those 
parties who may wish to appropriate their proportion of pro- 
fit to the reduction of future premiums 

MICHAEL ELIJAH IMPEY, 


)NGLISH AND SCOTTISH LAW LIFE 
ASSURANCE and LOAN ASSOCIATION. 
London: 12, Waterloo Place Established 1839. 
Subscribed Capital One Million 








is limited to the amount of 


















z 





Secretary 


Directors in London 
The Right Hon. the Lord Mayor. 
William John Alexander, Esq. | Frederick James Puller, Esq. 
| James M‘Mahon, Esq 
| George W. Sanders, Esq 
| William H. Shippard, Esq. 
Cc. 8. Whitmore, Esq. Q.C 


Qa 
Sir R. W. C. Brownrigz, Bt 
Frederick W. Caldwell, Esq 
Ifenry Charles Chilton, Esq 
John William Fisher, Esq Henry Wordsworth, Esq 

In connexion with Life Assurances, this Office offers the 
peculiar advantage of LOANS upon personal security 

J. HILL WILLIAMS, Sec 





THe LIVERPOOL AND L 
AND a. i 
FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
37, Castle Strect, Liverpool ; 
28, Regent Street, Wa 
3, Ade laide I 
61, 












aterloo Place 2) and 21 Poultry, and 
ee, ondon Bridge, London ; 

treet, Manchester ; and 

im Street, Glasgow 


Have now been amalgamated. 


BUSINESS. 
1.—Insurances against loss or damage by Fire of Property 
of every description at home and abroad 
2.—Life Insurance in all its branches, including the En 
dowment of Children and Adults, and the Sale and 
Purchase of Annuities, Reversions, and Contingent 
Interests. 
FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
The Premiums in the year 1856 exceeded 278,000/.; the 
Losses 137 ,900/ 
LIFE DEPARTMENT 
Bonuses declared and guaranteed when the policy is 
issued, thus involving no liability of partnership 
The new Premiums in 1456 were 15,500/. and the Total In- 
come from I iums 104,000/.; the Claims 49,1001. The 
amount received for the purchase of Annuities exceeded 
17,000¢. and that paid to Annuitants 12,000/, 
THE CAPITAL AND ACCUMULATED FUNDS 
Invested to meet the engagements of the Company 
exceed ONE MILLION STERLING 
Persons whose Fire Policies expire at Michaelmas are re 
minded that the same should be renewed before the Mth 
October 
Forms of proposal may be obtained from the several offices 
as above, where applications for Agencies may be ad 
dressed 





sw IN TON BOULT, Secretary of the Company 
23d Sept. 18 


RGUS LIFE 


PANY, 39, Thro 





ASSURANCE COM- 


gmorton Street, Bank 


Chairman—Thomas Farncomb, Esq. Ak le rman 
Deputy-Chairman—W illiam Leaf, Es 
Richard E. Arden, Esq | John Humpher 





Edward Bates, Esq 
Thomas Camplin, Esq | Jeremiah Pilcher, 
Professor Hall, M.A Lewis Pocock, Esq. 
Physician—Dr. Jeaffreson, 2, Finsbury Square. 
Surgeon—W. Coulson, Esq. 2, Frederick's Place, Old Jewry. 
Actuary—George Clark, Esq 





| Rupert Ingle 





ADVANTAGES OF ASSURING WITH THIS COMPANY. 
The premiums are on the lowest scale consistent with se 
curity. 
The assured are protected by an ample subscribed capital, 
an Assurance Fund of 430,000/. invested on Mor 









| 

Premiums to assure 100/. Whole Term | 

a, — |} 

One Seven With Without | 

Age Year Years Profits Profits. | 

20 ..£017 8 £019 9 wooee £1 15 10 111i lo | 

30. ze. . 2 3 25 65 368 7 F 

- = 2 ee uw 28 DP costs BO FF ct M10 | 

os £6.28  31BM wen 228 ss OS FT 
o.32 4 SRT O rocece 612 9 .. 6 OW 


MU TUAL BRANCH. 

Assurers on the Bonus system are entitled, at the end of 
five years, to participate in nine tenths or 90 per cent of 
the profits. 

The profit assigned to cach policy can be added to the 
sum assured, applied in the reduction of the annual pre- 
mium, or be received in cash 

At the first division, a return of 20 percent in cash on 
the premiums paid was declared ; this will allow a reversion | 





ary increase varying according to age from 66 to 28 per cent 
on the premiums, or from 5 to 15 per cent on the sum assured 

One-half of the “‘ whole term” premium may remain on 
credit for seven years, or one-third of the premium may re- 
main for life as a debt upon the policy at 5 per cent, or may 
be paid off at any time without notice 

Claims paid in one month after proofs have been approved. 

Loans upon approved security. 

No charge for policy stamps. 

Medical attendants paid for their reports. 

Persons may in time of peace proceed to or reside in any 
part of Europe or British North America without extra 
charge. 

The medical officers omnes every day at a quarter before 
2 o’cloc} o'clock B. BA TES, Re side nt Director. 











()\SLER’S CRY STAL GLASS CHAN- 
DELIERS, for GAS and CANDLES.—A great variety 

of the newest designs always on view at 44, Oxford Street. 
Also, a large assortment of Glass Lustres, Decanters, Wine 
, Dessert Services, and every description of Table Glass, 

at very moderate prices. A large and choice collection of 
Ornamental Glass of the newest description. Export and 
furnishing orders executed with nn og —44, Ox Street. 
Manufactory, Broad Street, Birmi Li 


hed 1807. 





r + 
E DUCATION IN PARIS.—Madlle, 
4 DE CORNET (who resided six years with the late Mrs, 
Bray) and her Sisters, 11, Rue de Chaillot, € hamps Elysées 
RECEIVE a limited number of SELECT PU oe _ Refer- 
ence permitted to the Rev. Dr. Emerton, Pri al of Han- 
well College, who will forward a Prospectus on Application. 


\ .T. H. STOFFREGEN has the 
4 to inform the nobility od oe public that he 
INSTRUCTS in SINGING and PIAN His pupils have 
the benefit of studying with the oa Italian, Ge 
French, Hungarian, and, if desired, Latin languages. Mr. 
Stoffregen’s chief and first object is, formation and cultiya- 
tion of the voice, and his instruction will prove preferable 
to other systems in consequence of the application of his 
Invention the Voick Mirror, by which Expression, Hear- 
ing, and Self-judgment, are increased. Particulars, Terms 

to be had at, and letters sent to, Messrs. Rowerr Cocks | 
Co. New Burlington Street. 


= — 
YIANOFORTES ‘for 8: SALE at CHAP- 
PELL’S.—The best instruments by Broadwood, ¢ sollard, 
Erard, &c. for SALE or HIRE. 49 and 50, New Bond Street, 
ond 13, George Street, Hanover Square 


THE ALEXANDRE HARMON ‘IUM at at 

Six Guineas, perfect for Class-singing, private use, or 

for the School-room.—CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New 
Bond Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Sqnens. 









































HE PATENT MODEL HARMONIUM, 


The best that can be made, price 55 Guineas. Llus- 
trated catalogues of Pianofortes and Harmoniums upon ay 
plication to CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New Bong 
Street, and 13, George Street, Hanover Square 


, a + > na A ba 
HE ALEXANDRE HARMONIUMS, 
with one stop and five octaves, 10 Guineas; three stops, 
15 Guineas; five stops, Guineas; and eight stops, 25 
Guineas.— Full descript lists sent on application to 
CHAPPELL and Co. 49 and 50, New Bond Street, and 13, 
George Street, Hanover Square 


rma a var hl 1: : 
[ARS EY’S SAUCE.—The admirers of 
this celebrated Fish Sauce are particularly requested 
to observe, that none is genuine but that which bears the 
name of Witviam Lazeney on the back of ea h bette, in ad- 
dition to the front label used so many ye: and signed 
Evizazeru Lazensy.—6, Edwards Street, P teen Square. — 


[> YDIA.—MOURNING ON CRE DIT, 
Messrs. JAY, of the LONDON GENERAL MOURN 
ING WAREHOUSE, are prepared to place all orders ona 
broad commercial basis; namely, to give the facilities of 
CREDIT and to charge the lowest possible prices to those 
families whoin consequence of the late deplorable events 
in India may require mourning attire 

Orders by post or otherwise attended to in Town or 
Country. 

The London General Mourning Warehouse, 
Nos. 247, 249, 251, Regent Street—JAY'S 


. TAN an Y on . + 
rok FOREIGN TOUR, THE SEA- 

SIDE, DEER-STALKING, OR GROUSE-SHOOTING. 

Garments of Mixed Colours and Substances prepared 

for each purpose 
THE SUIT Is £5, 
and consists of Coat, Trousers, Waistcoat, and Cap, with 
a Waterproof Cape to be rolled up in a Courier-bag, or 
Hold-all, to be worn by a strap passing over the shoulder ; 
this latter, (viz. Travelling-bag,) will form the only extra 
charge. To be had only of 
H. J. and D. NICOLL, 114, 116, 118, 120, REGENT STREET ; 
ee... 22, CORNHILL, LONDON 

















MESSRS. H. J. and D. NICOLUS 
Current LIST of PRICES, for unequalled style of 
Gl NTLEMEN’S DRESS, both in manufacture and fit, as 
follows— 

MILITARY TUNIC, richly laced.........-.... £6 0 0 

















NAVY FROCK COATS, richly laced 500 
EVENING DRESS COATS --£2 310 0 
FROCK COATS ......+.. “ 400 
ANGOLA Morning Coats ........+...45.- 110 
Pa Waistcoats ..... ot etesene an 010 6 
Trousers ....... from 1 1 0 

Their Re: istered Paleté 220 
The Allied Sleeve Cape. 110 


Boys’ Clothing cha according to size. 

Deputy Lieutenants’ Uniforms, Court Dresses, and Clerical 
Robes 

Detailed Estimates furnished for Military, 

Diplomatic Uniforms ; Servants’ Liveries 

114,116, 118, and 120, Regent Street, and 22 


‘ornhill, London. 
)INNEFORD'S pees 
URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
eminent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re- 
medy for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
gestion. Asa Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
Delicate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre- 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di- 
gestion. Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
forms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Freps by DinNerorp an 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im- 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Belts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
London, and sold by all respectable chemists throughout 


the E mpire. 
] OLLOWAY’S PILLS are without 
donbt the very best Me dicine for Indigestion and Pila- 
tulency.—The test of years has proved their efficacy in 
curing bile, flatulency, inc stion, sick headache, nervous- 
ness, and debilitated constitutions. The well known pro- 
perties of these excellent Pills are too highly appreciated in 
the present day to require any encomium here, as they are 
resorted to by rich and poor in every nation, and their pro- 
perties are to invigorate the body, strengthen the faculties, 
and restore the invalid to a perfect state of good health. 
Sold by all Medicine Vendors throughout the world ; at Pro- 
fessor Hottoway’s Establishments, 244, Strand, London, and 
80, Maiden Lane, New York , by A. Stampa, Constantinople ; 
A. Guidicy, Smyrna ; and E. Muir, Malta 


UPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETTERS PAT 
Wwiite’s MOC-MAIN LEVER TRUSS 


is allowed by upwards of 200 Medical Gentlemen to 
be the most effective invention in the curative treatment of 
HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so often hurtful in its 
effects, is here avoided; a soft bandage being worn round the 
body, while the requisite resisting power is supplied by the 
MOC-MAIN PAD and PATENT LEVER fitting with #0 
much ease and closeness that it cannot be detected, and 7 
be worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be b 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by post, on 
the circumference of the body, two inches below the bips, be- 
ing sent to the een a 

. WHITE, 228, PICCADILLY. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE- CAPS, 
&c. for VARICOSE “EINS, and all cases of WEA 
NESS and SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, &c. Taey 
are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, and are —_ 
on like an n ordinary stocking. Price, from 7s. 6d. to 16s. each; 
Postage 6d 
Joun Ware, Manufacturer, 228, Piccadilly, London 


Navy, and 
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IVING CELEBRITIES. 4 Series of 
eraphic Portraits, by MAULL ane OLYBI ANK. 
Fe Nember for SuPreuDED contains MARTIN F. 


TPPE sq. with Memoir. 
a ee Poarnt ank, 55, Gracechurch Street, and 
187a, Piccadilly; and W. Kent and C 0. Fleet Street. 

HE LAZY TOUR OF TWO IDLE 

APPREN1 ICES, in Hovsenotp Worps, Con- 
ducted by CHARLES DICKENS. Commencing in No, 393, 
published on WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, and con- 
Sanat through the Four following N umbers. : 
Hovsrnotp Worps Office, Wellington Street, North. 

<= w SERIAL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VANITY 

— orari” “ THE NEWCOMES,” &e. | 

On the Ist of Nove mber will be published, price One 
Shilling, with Illustrations on Steel and Wood by 


the Author, No. I. of ; 8 a 
H E VIRGINIAN S. 
ty W. M. THACKERAY. 
To be completed in Twenty-four Monthly Shilling 











arts. 
London: Brappvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 





Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. price 21s. ‘ 
HE DEAD SECRET. A NEW TALE 
By Witkir Coins, 

“Clear and lifelike conception of character; variety 
of scene; dialogue of a pert etly natural and sponta- 
neous kind; humour and pathos; close observation of 
those minor incidents and subtle elements which fill 
the outline of a tale with the vitality of truth ; vigor- 
ous and delicate description, and a style delightfully 
easy and idiomatic,—all these are to be found in the 
volumes before us. A beautiful purity of thought and 
expression spreads over the whole of the story.”— 
Leader. 
Brapsvry and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street. 


RUSSELL'S EUROPE EPITOMIZED, WITH AN 
INDEX. 


In 1 vol. price 5s. cloth lettered, 


gt MODERN EUROPE 


» EPITOMIZED. Forthe Use of Students and 
Schools. Forming a complete Text-book of Modern 
History, a perfect lreasury of Facts, Dates, and Im- 
portant Events, the History of Kingdoms and States, 
and of the Lives of Celebrated Characters ; with a 
Index. 

London: Grorce Rovrieper and Co, Farringdon 
Street. 


In 1 vol. price 7s. 6d. « loth lettered, 
TNPROTECTED FEMALES IN NOR- 
WAY; or the Pleasantest Way of Travelling 
there, passing through Denmark and Sweden, With 
many Wood-cuts, and Three Coloured Llustrations, 





* A sparkling volume, dashed off by a young dame, 
artist in words, in colours, and in thoughts, and 
making a very cascade of light, fresh, natural talk on | 
travel, and on the joys, ¢ =, humours, terrors, and | 
enjoyments of the fields and flords of the far North.”— | 
Atheneum. ) 

London : Grorcre Rovur tener and Co, Farringdon | 

Street. | 
| 
| 


MESSRS. BLACKWOOD'S 
Recent Publications, 
ESSAYS, 
Contributed to *“* Blackwood’s Magazine,’ 


By the Rev. Joun Eacies, M.A. Author of * The | 
Sketcher.” Post 8vo. 10s. Gd. 


THE ATHELINGS: 


OR THE THREE GIFTS. 
By Mrs. Ouirnanr. 3 vols. post 8vo. 31s. 6d. 


RECREATIONS OF CHRISTOPHER | 
NORTH. 


| 
' 
2 vols. crown 8vo. 12s. | 
Volume I. now published. } 
| 

} 

i 


ESSAYS, CRITICAL AND IMAGI- 
NATIVE. 


By Professor Witsoy. | 


4 vols. 24s. 


BOTHWELL: A POEM. 
By W. Epmonpsroune Aytoun, D.C.L. 
Author of ** Lays of the Cavaliers.’ 
Second Edition, post 8vo, 12s. 


THE BOOK OF BALLADS. 


By Bon Gavuurrer. 
New Edition, with Illustrations by Doyle, Leech, and 
Crowquill. 8s, 6d, 


JESSIE CAMERON; 


A Highland Story. By the Lady Race Burien. 
A New Edition, 2s. 6d, 





RIES 


By Cuartes Puiciurs, Esq. B.A. 
A New Edition, crown 8vo. 7s. 6d j 


THREE YEARS IN CALIFORNIA. 


By J. D. Boxrmwicx. 
With Illustrations. 8vo. lds. 


THE SKETCHER. 


| 
| 
By the Rev. Jonny Eacirs, M.A, | 


CURRAN AND HIS CONTEMPORA- 


Post 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


WORKS OF SAMUEL WARREN, 


D.C.L. A Uniform Edition. 5 vols. Crown 8vo, 24s 


45, George Street, Edinburgh ; and 37, Paternoster 
Row, London, 
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ESMOND; a Srory or QuEEN ANNE’s REIGN, 


by W. M. THACKERAY, will be published shortly (uniform with 


his MisceLLanies) in One Volume, price 6s. cloth. A few copies 
of the Liprary Epition, in Three Volumes, remain on hand, 15s. 
cloth. 


London : SMITH, ELDER, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 


DR. LIVINGSTONE’S JOURNAL 
TRAVELS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


With Portrait, Maps, and Illustrations, 
Will be published on TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 10th. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 








MEMOIR BY THE LATE EMPEROR NICHOLAS I. 
By Special Imperial Command, 


Nearly ready, to be published simultaneously with the Russtan, Frevcu, and German Eprrions, 8vo. 


MEMOIR OF THE REMARKABLE EVENTS 


WHICH ATTENDED THE 


ACCESSION TO THE THRONE OF THE LATE 
EMPEROR NICHOLAS I. OF RUSSIA, 


Drawn up by H, I, MAJESTY, and under his own inspection. 


JOUN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





NEW VOLUME OF MR, MAURICE’S EXPOSITORY WORKS ON THE 
HOLY SCRIPTURES. 


This day, in crown 8vo, eloth, 7s. 64, 
THE EPISTLES OF ST. JOHN. 
A SERIES OF LECTURES ON CHRISTIAN ETHICS. 


MACMILLAN and Co. Cambridge. 





MR, ALEXANDER SMITH’S NEW VOLUME. 





This day, tn foolscap 8vo. cloth, 5s. 


“CITY POEMS.” 


By ALEXANDER SMITH, Author of ‘“ A Life Drama, and other Poems.” 
Cambridge : MACMILLAN and Co, 


POPULAR WORK ON THE FIVE SENSES. 


In a few days will be published, the Third Thousand of 


THE FIVE GATEWAYS OF KNOWLEDGE. 
$y GEORGE WILSON, M.D. F.R.S.E. 


Technology in the University of Edinburgh, and Director of the Industrial Museum ot 
Scotland, In foolscap Sve. cloth, with gilt leaves, 2s, 6d. 


PEOPLE'S EDITION, in ornamental stiff covers, One Shilling. 
“ This famous town of Mansoul had Five Gates... . . The names 
of the Gates were these—Ear Gate, Eye Gate, Mouth Gate, Nose Gate, 
and Feel Gate?’ —Bunyan’s Holy War. 
MACMILLAN and Co, Cambridge, 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE BIBLIOTHECA CLASSICA. 


Just published, in Sve. price 18s, cloth, 


THE COMEDIES OF TERENCE, 
WITH ENGLISH NOTES, &c. 
By the Rey. E, ST. JOHN PARRY, M.A. Balliol College, Oxford, 
Also, Vol. I. in 8vo. price 16s, cloth, 
THE TRAGEDIES OF EURIPIDES, with an English Commentary, &, By F. A. 
PALEY, M.A. Editor of ‘‘ 2Zschylus,” Ovid's “ Fasti,” &c. 
And, in 8vo. price 14s, cloth, 
JUVENAL AND PERSIUS, with an English Commentary, &c. 
J. MACLEANE, M.A. Editor of ‘* Horace,” &c. 
Previously published, 
EESCHYLUS. By F. A. PALEY, M.A. 18s, 
CICERO’S ORATIONS. By GEORGE LONG, M.A. Vol. I. 16s. 
CICERO’S ORATIONS. By GEORGE LONG, M.A. Vol, IL, 14s, 
CICERO’S ORATIONS. By GEORGE LONG, M.A. Vol. IIT, 16s, 
HORACE. By the Rev. A. J. MACLEANE, M.A, 18s. 
HERODOTUS. By the Rev. J. W. BLAKESLEY, B.D. 2 yols, 32s. 
London: WHITTAKER and Co, and GEORGE BELL. 





Regius Professor of 





By the Rev. ARTHUR 
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NEW POEMS. 
He ublished, ‘in fep. 8vo. price 3s. 6d. cloth, 
E TRAVELS of PRINCE LEGION, 
— other Poems. By Joun Lz Gay BRERETON. 
London : LONGMAN, Brown, and Co, 


September 30 will be ublished, No. 8 of 
AVED WITH GOLD. | By Avavstvs 
Mayuew (one of the Brothers Mayhew. ) With 
Illustrations by Phiz. 
Cuapman and Hatt, 193, Piceadilly. - eh 
dn September 30 will be published, No. 4 of 
TAVENPORT DUNN. A" Man of Our 
Day. By Cnartes Lever. With Illustrations by 
Phiz. 





CuapMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 


Just vor flop ? 
SELECTIO ODERN AND 
APPROVED WORKS, for the Use of Schools, 
Colleges, and Private Tuition. 
Warrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, London. 
Now ready, LUNKETT ; 2ls.cloth, 
OWARD PLUNK or Adrift in 
Life. A Novel. By Kmanax CorRNWALLIS, 
Author of “‘ Yarra Yarra; or the Wandering Abori- 
ine,” &c. 
London: Warrraker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 
Just published, demy — price 3s. 6d. sewn, 5s. 


HREE ITALIAN. "METRICAL TRA- 
GEDIES. By Grrotamo Votre. 
London: Franz Tum, 3, Brook Street, Grosvenor 
Square. — 














8vo. 2s. 
EMARKS ON THE DIFFERENCES 
IN SHAKESPEARE’S VERSIFICATION IN 
DIFFERENT PERIODS OF HIS LIFE. And on 
the like Points of Difference in Poetry generally. 
London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


Foolsca 





This day, Fourth Edition, revised and enlarged, 2 vols. 


vo. 8. 0) 
Rg hh on the PRINCIPLES and 
PRACTICE of PHYSIC, delivered at King’s 
College, London. By THomas Watson, M.D. Fellow 
of the Royal College of Physicians. 
London: Jonn W. Parker and Sox, West Strand. 


Just published, in post 8vo. price 6s. cloth, 
HE CHARACTER and LOGICAL ME- 
THOD of POLITICAL ECONOMY; being a 
Course of Lectures delivered in Hilary Term 1857, by 
Joun E. Carnes, A.M. Whately Professor of Political 
Economy in the University of Dublin. 
London: Loyemax, Brown, and Co. 


Just published, Vol. I. in Svo. price I4s. cloth, 
N EMOIR of the REV. JOHN HODG- 
SON, M.A. F.R.S.L. F.S.A.N. Vicar of Hart- 
burn, and Author of a “* History of Northumberland,” 
&e. By the Rev. James Rarve, M.A. F.S.A.N. Rector 
ad Meldon; Author of a “ History of North Durham,” 











Tendon: Loneman, Brown, and Co. Paternoster Row. 


Just published, in post 8vo. rice 10s. 6d. cloth, 
_ STORY OF MY GIRLHOOD. 
By Mrs. Henry Lyncu. 

“ Pleasant little pictures | and Mrs. Lynch has worked 
of domestic life.”"—Eraminer. | it in a manner worthy of 
“ Pleasant writing.’'"—Spec- | herself. The Story of my 
tator. | Girthood has our cordial re- 
“It is elegantly written, ' commendation."—Leader. 

London: Loneman, Brown, and Co. 


THE CRUISE OF THE MISSION YACHT 
** ALLEN GARDINER.” 

Just published, in 2 vols. post 8vo. with 3 coloured 
Charts, and 6 Illustrations in tinted lithography, 
price 24s. cloth 

TWO YEARS’ CRUISE off TIERRA 
DEL FUEGO, the FALKLAND ISLANDS, 

PATAGONIA, andthe RIVER PLATE. A Narra- 

tive of Life in the Southern Seas. By W. Parker 

Snow, late Commander of the Mission Yacht “ Allen 

Gardiner”; Author of ‘* Voyage of the Prince Albert 

in Search of Sir John Franklin.” 

London: Loneman, Brown, 


MEMOIR OF THE LATE EMPEROR 
NICHOLAS I. 
By Special Imperial Command. 








and Co. 





Nearly ready, to be published simultaneously with the 
ussian, French, and German Editions, 8vo. 
EMOIk OF THE REMARKABLE 
EVENTS which attended the ACCESSION TO 
THE THRONE of the LATE EMPEROR NICHO- 
LAS I. OF RUSSIA, drawn up by H. I. Majesty, 
and under his own inspection. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


Bony’ s Screntiric Liprary ror OcropEr. 
M ANTELL’S WONDERS OF GEO- 

LOGY; ora FAMILIAR EXPOSITION OF 
GEOLOGICAL PHENOMENA. — Seventh Edition, 
revised and augmented by T. Rurerr Jones, F.G.S 
Complete in two vols. With coloured Geological 
Map of -~e Plates, and upwards of 200 beautiful 
Wood-cuts. Vol. I. Post 8vo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

*,.* This edition is entirely rewritten, and is in fact 
a new work. It comprises all the latest discoveries in 
Geology, and forms a popular epitome of the princi- 
ples and leading facts of the science. 

Hewry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Boun’s Historica, Lirary ror OcroBer. 
ESSE’S MEMOIRS OF THE COURT 
rd OF ENGLAND DURING THE RE IGN OF 
THE STUARTS, including the “ Protectorate.” In 
3 vols. with general Index, and illustrated with up- 
wards of Forty Portraits engraved on steel. Vol. III. 
Post 8vo. extra cloth. 5s. 

*.* Mr. Bohn having purchased the copyright of 
this interesting work, (which was originally published 
at 2/. 16s. and had a ‘large sale,) now reproduces it, 
with the addition of upwards of forty portraits, for 15s. 
that is 5s. per volume, 

Henny G. Bouy, York Street, Covent Garden. 
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JRASER’S MAGAZINE, for 
Ocroper 1857, price 2s. 6d. 
CONTAINS = 

Manchester, and its Exhibi- | Jays and Nutcrackers. 
tions of 1857. By a Man- | Shooting in Albania. By 
chester Man. 

The Origin and Function of 
Music. 

Buckle’s History of Civiliza 
tion in England. 

The Interpreter: a Tale of 
the War. Part X. By 
G. J. Whyte Melville, Au 
thor of “ Digby Grand,” 
& 


the Water- Lily. 

The Curate of Edenholm. 

Hero and Leander. 

Horw Dramatice. 
Author of “ Headlong 
Hall."’ No, II1I.—The Flask 
of Cratinus. 

Wanderings on Exmoor. 

Art and History. 


London: Joun W. Parker and Son, West Strand, 


the Author of the “Log of 


By the | 


JRISH METROPOLITAN MAGAZINE, | 


for Ocroper 1857, price 2s. 6d. will Convarn : 

1. Life’s Foreshadowings. Chapters XX. 

XXII. XXIII. XXIV. XXV. XXVI. 

A May-Dawn Dream. 

Kommreigh. A Story in Two Chapters, 

Sea-side Musings. 

Tempora. No, V. 

A Prayer. 

An Hour’s Talk about Poetry. 

The Mutiny of the Bengal Army. 

. Sporting Intelligence. 

Dublin: Epwarp J. Mitiixken, 15, College Green. 
London: Simpxrny, Ma ARSHALL bp and Co. 


TATION AL Now ready, WIN 10d. 
A NAL 
N 


XXI. 


PEN PP Hye 


MAGAZIN ‘YE, Part XII. 

ConTAaInine the first portion of The Little Black 
Box, a Story of the Shaftesbury Plot, by G. W. Thorn- 
bury; Life of Michael Angelo; A Visit to Carthage, by 
Bessie Rayner Parkes; An Old Maid’s Romance, by 
Holme Lee; Ancient Scottish Superstitions; Progress 
of Science; The Family Coin Cabinet; Sticklebacks 
and their Nests; Autumn Work in the Flower G: u- 
den; Something New about the Canary, by William 
Kidd ; and numerous other interesting Articles; with 
Twelve beautiful Engravings, after Schlesinger, Mi- 
chael Angelo, Robert Carrick, Magni of Milan, John 
Phillip, H. 8. Marks, Sir Joshua Reynolds, Xe. 

25, Essex Street, Strand ; and all Booksellers. 


BENTLE Y’S “MISCELLAN 
Price Half-a-Crown. 
Contents for Ocroper, No, CCL. 

The English in India. 

Memoirs of Béranger. By Monkshood. 

The Sledge Drive to Church. A Tale of Norway. 

A Fortnight’s Sport in the His ghlands, 

Seven Years of an Indian Officer’s Life. 
I. 11. 111. and IV. 

Napoleon Ballads—No, I, How to Beara Loss, By 
Walter Thornbury. 

A Mysterious Visitor. 
Passing Bell.’ 

My Third and Great Move—Literary Experiments. 

(Life of an Architect.) 

The Young Roscius. By T. P. 

The East India Company. 

The Millionaire of Mincing Lane. 
Times. By Dudley Costello. Chaps, 
XXIX. and XXX. 

London: Ricnuarp Beytiey, } 

OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY MAGA- 

ZINE. Edited by W. Harrison 
Esq. 





By the Author of “ The 


jrinsted. 


A Tale of the 
XXVIIL. 


New Burlington Street. 








Contents for Ocroper, No. CCCCXLII. 
Delhi, and the Muhammadan Rebellion in India. 
The Engagement of Susan Chase. By the Author 
of ** Ashley.” 
Fox at St. Anne’s Hill, 
Watertoniana, 
How shall we Preach? By E. P. Rowsell. 
Travels of a Norwegian Savant in Siberia, 
French Novels. La Daniella and Madame Bovary. 
History of the Newspaper Press. By Alexander 
Andrews. 
The Baths of Lucea. Gallicano, Barga, and an 
Opera among the Apennines. By Florentia. 
North-Western America. 
A Swedish Voyage Round the World, 
by Mrs. Bushby. 
A Day in York. 
India. By Cyrus Redding. 
CHarpMan and Haut, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


THE M: — — 
\ THAT a 


By Sir Nathaniel, 


Translated 





ER E XUIBI T ION. 
price 





ls. 
TO OBSERV 
A Walk through the “ Art-Treasures Exhi- 
bition”’ at Manchester, under the guidance of Dr. 
WaAaGeN, pointing out only the finest works of Art. 
A Companion to the Official Catalogue. 

The object of this shilling guide is to save the visitor 
the trouble of seeking out, and the mortification of 
leaving unseen, any of the finest works in that col- 
lection of many thousand objects. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street ; 
Ssiru and Son, Strand. 


and W. H. 
Dedicated to the Duke of Beaufort. 
Now ready at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. 


THE SQUIRE OF BEECHWOOD. 


By “ Scrvraror.” 

“* There is a fresh and hearty truthfulness about the 
* Squire of Beechwood’ which makes his history what 
it is evidently designed to be, an illustration from ac- 
tual life of the social and domestic adventures of an 
English gentleman of the present day.”—John Bull, 

* This is a very readable book. 
preserved throughout, and the characters are natural.” 
— Observer. 

Also just published, in 3 vols. 


THE STORY OF MY LIFE. By 


Lord Wiiu1aM Lennox. 


TRUE TO NATURE. 2 vols. 


** The reader will be at no loss for amusement in 
perusing ‘ True to Nature.’ It has to recommend it 
an agreeable style, and some striking events and ex- 
ams scenes, that are replete with vigour and vivaci- 

."—Sun. 
vusr and Biackert, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


j SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, 
Chaps. | 


] RITISH QUARTERLY REVIEW, 


No. LII. price 6s. will be published Ocrozgp lst 
ConrTENTS: 


— 


. Statius and his Age. 

2. The E thies of Revealed Theology. 

. Mechanics’ Institutes and the Society of Arts, 

. Andrew Cross, the Electrician. 

5. Representative Reform. 

. The Cotton Dearth. 

. Barth’s Discoveries in Africa, 

. Béranger. 

. The Indian Government and Mutinies, 

10. Our Epilogue on Affairs and Books. 

London: Jackson and Wa.rorp, 18, St. Paul's 

Churchyard ; and Sorpkry, MARSHALL, and 
“Co. Stationers’ Hail Court. 
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On Septe mber 30 will be published, price 5s. the 
NATIONAL REVIEW, No. 
CONTENTs = 
1. The Reform of the Army. 
2. The Autobiography of a Mohammedan Gentle. 
man, 
Charles Waterton. 
The Ultimate Laws of Physiology. 
Unspiritual Religion: Professor Rogers, 
Alexander Smith’s Poetry. 
Popular Legends and Fairy Tales. 
Béranger. 
. The Military Revolt in India, 
Books of the Quarter suitable for Reading So- 
cieties, 
CuapMan and Hatt, 


X. 


_Seeneree 


= 


193, Piccadilly. 
by post, 5s. 6d. 


REVIEW 





Ready October Ist, 1857, price 58. 5 
ptisH @ QU ART £ RLY 
j . XXVIIL. Vol. VII. 
CONTENTS : 
. Odd Phases in Literature ; Fifth Paper. 
The Decline of Portuguese Poetry ; First Paper, 
The Rev. Arthur O'Leary. 
Murderers and Hangmen, 
Oysters. 
M‘Carthy’s Poems. 
The Hair. 
Dr. Madden’s Phantasmata, 
The Manchester Exhibition. 
The University of London, and its proposed 
amended Charter. 
1l. Rome and its Ruler. 
12. Quarterly Record of the Progress of Reforma- 
tory Schools and of Prison Discipline. 
Dublin: W. B. Ketiy, 8, Grafton Street. London: 
and Co. and all Booksellers. 


and Mrs. 
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THE BOOK OF TSE FRAME. By Mr. 
Cc. 
HE ROYAL PICTU RES in the ART- 
JOURNAL for Ocroper (price 2s. 6d.) are— 
“The Prison Group,” after Bouvy, and ‘ The Birth of 
Belphebe and Amorett,” after Leitch. The Sculp- 
ture is “ The Hunter,” by T. Crawford. 
The Literary Contents include—* Tintoretto at Ve- 
nice, and Mr, Ruskin”; ** Engravings and Armour in 


the Manchester Art-Treasures Exhibition ” ; ‘“ Bri- 
tish Artists—No. XXIX. George Lance,” illustrated ; 
* Monumental Commemorations ”; ‘* The Picture 


Gallery of J. Arde n, Esq."’; “Talk of Pictures and 


| the Painters”; “C ‘ollodion and ngs et aphy ” ; by 
R. Hunt, F. RS * Thomas Uwins, R.. ; “The 
Book of the Th ames,” by Mr. and ba ». Hall, 


AInsworts, ! 


| ler, &e. &e. 





illustrated ; “* Chureh Architecture,” by Dr. F. Kug- 


Virtve and Co, 25, Paternoster Row, London ; and all 


Booksellers. 


“On ‘Ist. Oc tober, No. VIII. New Series, price 3s. 6d. 
OURNAL OF PSYCHOLOGICAL 
e MEDICINE. Edited by Forses WurnsLow, 
M.D. D.C.L, Oxon, 
CONTENTS : 
1. The Mission of the Psychologist. 
2. Insanity of Early Life. 
3. Moral Liberty. 
4. Philosophical Progress. 
Foreign Psychological Literature. 
6. The Faculties of Order and Memory. 
7. State of Lunacy in Ireland, 
8. Psychology of Wolf. 
9, The Asylums of Italy, &c. 
10, Proceedings of the Association of Medical Off- 
cers of Asylums for the Insane, 
11. State of Lunacy in England. 
12. Abstract of the Scotch Lunacy Act. 
London : Joun | Cut RCHILL, New Burlington Street 
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JOURNAL 
SCIENCE, and 


HAM BERS’ S 
) of POPULAR LITERATURE, 








| ARTS. Part XLV.—Serremper 1857. 
CONTENTS : 
Page Page 
The South Kensington Poetry and Miscellanea . 176 
Museum ........00005- Pictures in Stone ... ..+ 177 
The King’s Word | Kirke Webbe, the Priva 
Old Saws New Set ...... 150 teer Captain: a Tale 
Social Progress at the An- | Chapter VIII. ........ 19 
tipodes—First Article. 152 | A Woman's Thoughts 


The interest is well | 


| Social 


| Sub-Aqueous Railways. . 


A Few Words to Tourists 155 about Women. Gossip. 184 





Kirke Webbe, the Priva Mauna Loa at Work .... 187 
teer Captain: a Tale. Passing through Balti 
Chapter VI. .....+.+.. 157 | more and New York .. 189 

Poetry and Miscellanea. 160 |Our Light Contributor 

Neglected Suzgestions | upon Deodorization .. 199 
and Predictions....... 161 | Poem—Haunting Spirits 192 

Kirke Webbe, the Priva- | The Dublin Mecting .... 198 
teer Captain: a Tale. | The Beneficence of Pain? 195 
Chapter VII......+.... 162 | Kirke Webbe, the Priva 

Vulcanized India- Rubber | teer ¢ ‘aptain: a Tale. . 
Shoes .. = 165 | Chapter IX. ..--+-++++ 197 

A Day with ‘the Divan |. 168 |The Dyaks. By a Per- 

The History of the Four | sonal Acquaintaace of 

cehineniess cena 171 theirs. ....-+ 200 





Swiss Rifles 
The Month 


Progress at the 
a luding 
eTeTIT Titty . 173 Art .* 
175 | Poe m— Susie sews 
W. and R. Cuamprrs, London and Edinburg gh; ; 
and all Bookse sllers. 
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